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Notes. 


THOMAS HEYWOOD AND ‘ THE 
FAIR MAID OF THE EXCHANGE.’ 


Tuoucn ‘ The Fair Maid of the Exchange’ 
is usually attributed to Heywood, his name 
does not appear on the title-page of the 
early quarto. .As early as the seventeenth 
century a doubt as to his responsibility for 
the piece was expressed by Langbaine, who 
remarked that its ‘‘style or ceconomy” does 
not “‘resemble the rest of his labours.” 





The truth of this observation is undeniable. | 


Such lines as those with which the play 

opens— 

Even now the welcome twilight doth salute 

Th’ approaching night, clad in black sable weeds, 

er as my thoughts, that harbour nought but 
death, 

Thefts, murthers, rapes and such like damned 
acts — 


‘might well have been written by Kyd; 


and the text throughout displays an over- 


strained vigour of expression and pre- 
dilection for lurid phrases recalling the 
school of Peele, Greene, and Lodge. 


‘** Anatomize the bowels of thy absurdities,”’ 
‘“ebon night,” “‘ Diana’s milk-white veil,” 
‘** Adonis’ play-pheere,” ‘‘love’s scaldin 
stream,” ‘‘ labyrinth of love,” “‘ the careful 
thoughts that hammer in my brain,” are 
much more suggestive of these _pre- 
Shakespeareans than of Heywood. Fleay 
attributes the play to Lewis Machin. Sir 
Adolphus Ward, though he is not prepared 
to accept this suggestion, “* cannot persuade 
himself that Heywood was its author,” 
and ‘The Cambridge History of English 
Literature’ accordingly excludes it trom 
the Heywood canon, and puts it among the 
lays ‘“‘ ascribed to” Heywood. Prof. 
Schelling, like most other modern critics, is 
also disposed to reject it, declaring that 
“the attempts at poetry where poetry is 
out of place, which occur in the very first 
scene as well as elsewhere, are particularly 
unlike the unaffected genius” of Heywood. 
I must admit that on a cursory examina- 
tion of the play I concluded without hesita- 
tion that Heywood could not have written 
it, and I wasted a good deal of time in an 
unsuccessful endeavour to find a likely 
candidate for its authorship among the 
playwrights of the close of the sixteenth 
century. Had I at first thoroughly ac- 
quainted myself with Heywood’s work, and 
compared its vocabulary and phrasing with 
his instead of those of other men, I should 
at once have discovered that, in spite of its 
departures from his normal methods, his 
title to it was unimpeachable. This shows 
the danger of judging from impressions. 
It is not safe to rely upon an acquaintance 
with the normal characteristics of a writer's 
style where his claim to the authorship of a 
doubtful work is in question. If we start 
with an idea of an author’s powers based 
upon the dominant qualities of his work— 
or of the bulk of his work now extant— 
we are liable to go completely astray. If 
we insist upon the pre-eminently “‘ pastoral ”’ 
quality of Peele’s plays, we shall never find 
his hand in ‘The Battle of Alcazar’ or 
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‘ Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany.’ If 
Webster is always to be regarded as the 
““terrible’’ Webster, we cannot contem- 
plate him as a possible claimant to the comic 
underplot of ‘The Fair Maid of the Inn.’ 
Similarly, if all Heywood’s work is pitched 
in a minor key, if he is a “‘ prose Shake- 
speare’’? who never penned a vivid phrase 
nor aimed at violent effects, then ‘ The 
Fair Maid of the Exchange’ cannot be his. 
J. A. Symonds affirms that ‘‘ Heywood’s lan- 
guage is never high-flown ‘or bombastic.’’* 
As a description of all but a small fraction of 
his work, this is true. But ‘“‘ never” is a 
dangerous word. The fact is that Heywood 
could, when he chose, bombast out a blank 
verse with the best :— 
Help me to tear off this infernal shirt 
Which raws me where it 
brawns, 
And like one nak’t, rolled in a tun of spikes, 
Of thousands make one universal wound. 
..+-pluck, tear, rend 

‘Though you my bones leave naked, and my flesh, 
Frying with poison, you cast hence to dogs. 
Dread Neptune, let me plunge me in thy seas, 
‘’o cool my body that is all in flame. 

.»+-unhand me, Lords, 
Let me spurn mountains down, and tear up rocks, 
Rend by the roots huge oaks, till I have digg’d 
A way to hell, or found a scale to heaven. 

These lines are not Peele’s, nor Greene’s, 
nor Marlowe’s; they are by the author of 
‘The English Traveller’ and ‘A Woman 
kill’d with Kindness. t If Heywood can 
write in a fashion so foreign to his ordinary 
method as he does here, is there anything 
in the style of ‘ The Fair Maid of the Ex- 
change’ that need raise a doubt of his 
authorship ? 

There is another point to be noted bear- 
ing on the presence in this play of words 
and modes of expression reminiscent of 
Heywood's forerunners in the drama. 
Though few writers of the time are freer 
from the guilt of literary petty larceny, 
there can be no doubt that he was an 
attentive student of the earlier drama, 
and there are more than a few traces of its 
influence upon his vocabulary. Thus we 
find him using such phrases as “ kill my 
heart’’ (‘1 Edward IV.,’ 83, ‘2 Ed. IV.,’ 151); 
“short tale to make” (‘Challenge for 
Beauty, 36); ‘‘ buy with our blood” 
(‘ Golden Age,’ 9) ; “‘ marching hitherward ”’ 
(‘2 Ed. IV.,’ 107); “‘ long home ’’=the grave 





* *Thomas Heywood,’ “Mermaid Series,” 
introd., p. xxi. 

+ See ‘The Brazen Age’ (Hercules and the 
shirt of Nessus), Heywood’s ‘ Dramatic Works,’ 
ed. Pearson, vol. iii. p. 250. All subsequent 
references are by the pages of the volumes of 


Pearson’s editions. 


cleaves, unskin my ; 





(‘Woman Kill’d,’ 100); “ effuse of blood” 
(‘ Fair Maid of the West,’ 369, 401) ; “ vital 
blood”’ (‘ Brazen Age,’ 174, 197 ; ‘ Lucrece,’ 
173); and “‘ true succession’ (‘2 Ed. IV..’ 
184). If these phrases, or the majority of 
them, occurred in any one play, and that 
play could with any plausibility be assigned 
to the earlier years of the last decade of 
the sixteenth century, they would justly 
raise a very strong presumption of Peele’s 
authorship. But Heywood shows little ten- 
dency to make uss of stereotyped phrases, 
and these occasional resuscitations, most of 
which appear only once in an exceptionally 
large bulk of dramatic writing, merely prove 
that Heywood was well acquainted with 
Peele’s work, and that some of Peele’s 
phrases lingered in his mind. When, there- 
fore, in ‘ The Fair Maid of the Exchange,’ 
we find (p. 32) 

Sweet fair, I pity, yet no relief 

Harbours within the closet of my soul, 
we need neither suspect the presence of 
Greene’s hand because “ sweet fair” sug- 
gests him, nor seek to implicate Peele 
because in his ‘ David and Bethsabe’ we 
find the lines, 
Then let my presence with my sighs perfume 
The pleasant closet of my sovereign’s soul. 

The question we have to ask ourselves 
here is: What kind of a play might Hey- 
wood be expected to produce if for once he 
determined to frame a play that might 
satisfy the demand of the public for “ strong 
lines "’ and lofty flights of poetry ? 


To show that ‘The Fair Maid of the 
Exchange’ might have been written by 
Heywood is not to prove that it is his, but 
it seemed to be advisable to lay some 
emphasis on the point that its unlikeness 
to the general run of his plays is no sufficient 
reason for rejecting his authorship. When 
we come to examine this comedy closely 
we shall find that there is no reason at all, 
for the marks of Heywood’s vocabulary 
are apparent throughout the piece from 
beginning to end ; while, so far as its prose 
scenes are concerned, they are so un- 
mistakably in the same vein as the prose 
of Heywood’s other plays that had they 
not been found in association with verse 
not easily recognizable as his, it is safe to 
say that it would never have occurred to 
anybody to question their origin. 


Before we deal with the text of ‘ The 
Fair Maid of the Exchange’ its prologue 
deserves“ attention. First it should be 
noted that this is in the Shakespearean 


‘sonnet form adopted by Heywood for 
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*A Woman kill’d with Kindness’ (printed, 
like ‘ The Fair Maid,’ in 1607), but for no 
other of his prologues.* The prologue to 
‘The Fair Maid’ runs thus :— 
The humble sock that true Comedians wear 
Our Muse hath don’d, and to your fav’ring eyes, 
In lowest plain-song doth her self appear, 
Borrowing no colours from a quaint disguise 
If your fair favours cause her spirits to rise, 
She to the highest pitch her wings shall rear, 
And proud quothurnick action shall devise 
To win your sweet applause she deems so dear. 
Mean while shore up your tender pamping twig, 
That yet on humble ground doth lowly lie: 
Your favours’ sunshine gilding once this sprig, 
It may yield Nectar for the gods on high : 
Though our invention lame, imperfect, he, 
Yet give the Cripplef alms for charity. 
The modesty of this prologue—though 
doubtless no uncommon feature of pro- 
ductions of this kind—is characteristic of 
Heywood, as a glance at his other pro- 
logues will show. But it is not necessary 
to enlarge upon the Heywoodian spirit of 
these verses when we can show that their 
diction is his, and this can be done by the 
most satisfactory of methods—by showing 
that in his other prologues he uses just the 
same kind of language, and this not in one 
piece alone, but in three or four of his 
prologues written on various occasions, any 
reasonable inference of imitation thus 
being excluded. With lines 1-5 and 9-11 
should be compared these, from the pro- 
logue to ‘ A Woman kill’d with Kindness’ : 
....our Muse is bent 
Upon a barren subject; a bare scene. 
e could afford this twtg a timber tree 
Whose strength might boldly on your favours 
build, &c.; 
with line 4, the author's protestation in 
‘The English Traveller’ prologue that he 
desires 
..-.no help, no strain, 
Or flash that’s borrowed from another’s brain ; 
with line 6, lines 15-16 of the prologue to 
‘A Challenge for Beauty ’ :— 
....now we strive to fly 
In their low pitch, who never could soar high ; 
and, finally, with lines 9-12, the words used 
by Heywood in yet another prologue, 
addressed ‘‘ to their excellent Majesties at 
White-hall ” (Pearson, vi. 344) :— 
Like the bright sun your glorious favours throw 
To comfort and make flourish what’s below. 
If we add that the very rare adjective 
“ quothurnick’’ or ‘“‘ cothurnick” (line 7) 





* It appears once again in one of his epilogues 
“Spoken to his Majesty upon a New Year’s day 
at night " (Pearson, vi. 345-6 

t The hero of the play 


is’ “the cripple of 
Fanchurch.” iad 
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is again used by Heywood in the prologue 
to his ‘ Apology for Actors,’ we have surely 
sufficient proof of the identity of the author 
of this prologue to satisfy the most ob- 
stinate of sceptics. 
H. DuapAaLEe SYKEs; 
Enfield, Middlesex. 


(To be concluded.) 





MARKSHALL AND THE HONYWOOD 


FAMILY. 
(See 10 S, ix. 144; 12%. iii. 53; iv. 234.) 
Sm Pumps eldest surviving brother 


Robert in April, 1693, succeeded John Le 
Mott Honywood at Markshall, marrying 
Mary, daughter of Sir Richard Sandford, 
Bart., and it is recorded of this lady’s father 
that “‘ he was murdered in the White Friars, 
London, on Sept. 8, 1695, on the day end 
hour of the birth of his son Richard.” At 
the latter’s death unmarried, his estates 
devolved upon the Honywoods, and appar- 
ently he died at Markshall, for in that 
parish register is this entry: “ April 3rd, 
1743. Sir Richard Sandford, Bart., of 
Howgill Castle, Westmoreland, brother of 
Mrs. Honywood ” 

Robert Honywood was buried at Markshall 
in 1735, leaving as surviving’ sons 
Richard, his successor (who married a 
daughter of Sir James Gray, and had two 
sons, John and Charles, who died vita 
patris), and: Philip. This younger Philip 
was executor to the will of his uncle General 
Sir Philip Honywood in 1752, and eventually 
succeeded to both the Essex and Westmor- 
land estates. 

“* Bred to arms,’ he was severely wounded 
at the battle of Dettingen in June, 1743, and, 
rising in the service to be colonel of a regi- 
ment of horse, became Governor of Hull. 
He was married on Dec. 6, 1748, in White- 
hall Chapel, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
John Wasiell of the family of Wasdale Head 
in Shapp, and is said by family tradition to 
have left his bride at the church door for 
active service. The following letter from 
the steward of the Westmorland estates was 
addressed to his brother in December, 
1745 :— 

To John Honywood, Esq,., 
Street, Bond Street, London. 

Str, I beg leave to acquaint you that the whold 
rebell army marched out of Kendall for Penrith 
on Tuesday morning, and all gott there but 500 
who staid at Shapp with part of the baggage. A 
great part of the King’s forces came within a 
sight of them before they gott to Shapp, but, 
‘night coming on, they were obliged to march 


at Woodstock 
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back to Orton, a small market town about two 
miles west of Little Ashby. The rebells had no 
time but to go above a mile out of the road, which 
was a great help to the country, for they plundered 
all before them, and took all the horses, hay, corn, 
or anything else they could meet with. There is 
a farm of my Lord Barkshire’s at a place called 
Foresthall that had neither hay nor corn left. 
And all the towns on the road are in the same 
condition. They took several prisoners at 
Kendall, and tyed their hands behind their backs, 
and some of ’em two and two together, and brot 
’em all along with them. The poor people at 
Shapp, Trimby, Little Strickland, &c., has not so 
much as a little bread left.... 

Six of us stood under a wall about 300 yards of 
’em all day long on Tuesday to see their march. 
About two o’clock they happened to see us, and 
some of ’em fired at us, and away we ran, and 
they after us. We all got into a Pigeon cot of 
Mr. Webster’s, and they came within 40 yards of 
the place, but never suspected we were there, 
and so we escaped. 

I had sent a man to Kendall on Sunday, and 
ordered him to bring us certain news where the 
King’s forces lay. 
in, and told me‘he had been their guide all over 
the fell to within a mile of Shapp, hut he believed 
they would either stay on ye fell all night, or 
march to Orton. I went to Appleby to acquaint 
the General there ; but before the messenger came 
back I received a warrant from Mr. Hazell to 
give notice to all the petty constables to summon 
the country people to provide horses, hay, carts, 
straw, &c., and all victualls they could possibly 
make ready against the Duke’s army came down 
to Shapp. This put us all into great spirits, and 
every one strove who should get there first to 
throw in their mite. Between twelve and one we 
had the pleasure of seeing the Duke and his fine 
army, and there was a very good return for bread 
and cheese and small beer. The officers smiled at 
the cheese, and said that it was a little smoky, 
but that it would do very well. They had not 
time to stay, but took it in their hands, and eat 
on the road; and the corn being in the sheaves, 
they took it before °em and fed their horses. <As 
they ridd along the road was lined with the 
country people, who haz’ed them as they marched, 
which made the soldiers very merry. 

Though it was the finest sight I ever saw, I was 
so weary that I left the Duke’s army before they 
got to Penrith, so I éan give no certain account 
of how the rebells behaved, but by report they 
used them the worst in all the road. 

The King’s forces could not falle of taking part 
of their bagidge about Penrith, and I hope they 
will come upp with the rest before they reach 
Carlisle. The soldiers is in great spirits, and 
their horses in good order. In my next I will 
give you an account of what became of them. 

From, Sir, your most obedient Servant 

HENRY HorMz. 

19 December, 17465. 

On the death of his brother Richard in 
1758, General Philip Honywood took 
possession of Markshall, and is said to have 
been responsible for the alterations to the 
south side of the mansion, which are 
believed to be the work of Batty Langley, an 
architect who endeavoured to lay down rules 








Just as I got home he came]. 








of Gothic architecture on parallel lines to 
those of Classic work. 

*The library is believed to have been 
built at that time to accommodate General 
Honywood’s portrait on his charger, painted 
by Gainsborough, measuring 10 ft. 8 in. by 
10 ft., and judged to be one of the finest 
works of that artist’s brush. There was also 
a charming picture of the General’s wife, 
with a handsome youth, their son. General 
Philip Honywood rebuilt Markshall Church 
in 1763, three years after the birth of his 
heir; and an inscription to his memory 
records that he was 

“General in His Majesty’s Forces, Governor of | 
the town of Kingston-upon-Hull, and’ Colonel of 
the 3rd Regiment of Dragoons. He served 31 years 
in Parliament for Appleby : lived an honest man, 
and died universally regretted, Feby. 20th, 1785, 
aged 75 years.” 

Another inscription is to the memory of 

‘* Philip Honywood, Esq., Ensign in the First 
Regiment of Foot Guards, only son of General 
Philip Honywood and Elizabeth his wife. Died 
February 3, 1779, in the 19th year of his age. 
A youth who never said a word to give his 
parents pain, nor ever did one act to make them 
blush.” 

A further inscription states :— 

‘** At her own request, close by his side, is laid 
the happy mother of her much loved son. 1786,’’ 

The General’s will, dated June 10, 1777 
(two years before his son’s death), bequeathed 
to him “ in tail his manors in Cumberland 
and Westmorland, and the household goods 
at Markshall and Howgill Castle.” At his 
death in February, 1785, Markshall passed to 
his kinsman Filmer Honywood (b. 1745, 
d. 1809), M.P., second son of Sir John 
Honywood, Bart., of Kent. Filmer died 
unmarried in June, 1809, when the property 
passed to his nephew William, who was 
buried at Markshall, Feb. 9, 1818, aged 59. 
He was followed by his son William Philip, 
who died 1831, leaving, by his wife Pricilla, 
daughter of James Hanbury of Halstead, a 
son William Philip Honywood of Markshall. 
He was married April 8, 1847, to Frances, 
eldest daughter of Charles Phelips, Esq., of 
Briggens Park, Hereford, and died s.p. 
Feb. 2, 1859, aged 35. He willed Markshall 
to his widow for life, and after her decease to 
Philip Courtney, younger son of Sir Courtney 
Honywood, Bart., of Evington, Kent. 

Mrs. Honywood lived out a long widow- 
hood at Markshall, surrounded by its many 
memcrials of the past, and at her decease 
a remarkable sale took place in December, 


1897. 


* Information from Miss Alice I. Poyser. 
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| 
“ The scattering of treasures accumulated | Historical MSS. Commission’s Twelfth 


during centuries by a family of distinction ”’ | 


formed the theme of long articles in the 
press, which described “the tearing down 
from the walls of lovely Adams enrich- 
ments and escutcheons,’’ and lamented the 
dispersion of the numerous _ valuable 
portraits. 

Among the pictures then sold was one of 
a lady finely dressed, with puffed and 
slashed sleeves, wearing a magnificent rope 
of pearls and a black hat. Her name, 
Dorothy Crook, and the date 1569, show that 
she was the first wife of Robert Honywood 
(d. 1627). There was also sold the portrait 
of General Sir Philip Honywood, dated 1709, 
by Coclers, and the picture of Mrs. Mary 
Honywood dated 1579. According to a 
writer in The Essex County Standard of 
Nov. 3, 1917, this picture ‘“* now hangs in 
the Town Hall at Colchester”; and after 
stating that “she had the largest number 
of surviving descendants of any person in the 
eighteenth century,’ he adds: ‘‘ Although 
she left such a variety of ‘branches, they all 
withered away in two centuries, and there 
were no male descendants of her line to 
inherit Markshall.” B.. 6. 

Highwood. 





SIR JAMES PORTER, Kt., F.R.S. 


A curious illustration of the manner in 
which the biographies of lesser-known public 
men in past generations have been compiled 
is provided by that of Sir James Porter, Kt., 
F.R.S., British Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople 1745-62. 

Sir James Porter wrote a book, which was 
published in 1768 in two volumes, entitled 
* Observations on the Religion, Law, Govern- 
ment, and Manners of the Turks.’ The 
motto on the title-page was “‘ Fas sit mihi 
visa referre, Ovid, Ep. 16” ; and in 1854, at 
the outbreak of the Crimean War, his 
grandson, Sir George G. de Hochepied- 
Larpent, Bt., published a work entitled 
‘ Turkey, its History and Progress, from the 
Journals and Correspondence of Sir James 
Porter, continued to the Present Time,’ 
which was in part a reproduction of the work 
published in 1768. Sir George Larpent very 
naturally prefaced his production with a 
memoir of his maternal grandfather, Sir 
James Porter, and upon this the article on 
Sir James in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ as well as a short sketch of his 
life prefixed to the description of the MS. 
letter] files of Sir James Porter in the 





Report, App. 9, was founded. 

The memoir in question opened with the 
following dramatic description of Sir James 
Porter’s parentage, family, and boyhood :— 

“Sir James Porter was the architect of his own 
fortunes ; his father, whose name was La Roque 
or La Roche, was captain of a troop of horse 
under James II., and distinguished himself in an 
attack upon Mont St. Michel: his parents followed 
the fortunes of James II. to Dublin, where the 
subject of our memoir was born in 1710. The 
failure of their royal master’s campaign entailed 
the ruin of the La Roches; their grant in Ireland 
was forfeited and themselves proscribed. On the 
death of the father an uncle of the name of Porter, 
possessing considerable influence in Dublin with 
the successful party, protected the family, and at 
his request they assumed the name of Porter. 
Sir James’s mother, a woman represented by him 
as a person of great energy and strength of mind, 
bore the severe trials to which she was exposed 
with fortitude and piety. She was daughter of 
Mr. Daubuz of Yorkshire, and to her brother Mr. 
Daubuz of Brotherton her son was mainly indebted 
for his education and for his steady adherence to 
the reformed faith, which was professed by his 
mother notwithstanding her husband’s connexion 
with the Stuart family.” 

Almost the whole of this description is 
pure romance ; the truth is far more prosaic. 

Sir James Porter was the son (and, so far 
as can be ascertained, the youngest son) of 
one Jean Portes de la Roque by his wife 
Marguerite d’Aubus or Daubuz. His 
parents were married at the Huguenot 
Chapel in Hungerford Market by Charing 
Cross, June 27, 1700 (Register of Marriages, 
Hungerford Chapel—Somerset House), ten 
years after the only visit paid to Dublin by 
King James II., which was in 1690; and 
both belonged to the strictest sect of the 
Huguenots, the sworn enemies of all those 
who supported King James II. and his 
French protector. 

Marguerite Daubuz was the only daughter 
of Isaye d’Aubus, Huguenot pastor at Nerac 
in Guienne, who was granted (July 2, 1685) 
by King Louis XIV. a permit to leave 
France for England with his wife and four 
children—three sons, Charles, Jean, and 
Etienne, and one daughter, this Marguerite, 
who was then a child of less than five years 
old. Isaye d’Aubus died at an inn at Calais 
on his journey to England, and was secretly 
buried in the inn garden at night, for fear 
of desecration by the Catholics, his wife and 
the innkeeper digging his grave. The 
widow (whose maiden name was Julie 
Ducasse, daughter of Joseph Ducasse) 
brought the little family to England with 
the assistance of her brother-in-law, Charles 
Daubuz, a Huguenot pastor who, having 
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migrated to England some time previously, 
had been befriended by Archbishop Dolben 
of York, and had been granted by him 
some ecclesiastical preferment —it is believed, 
the post of vicar choral in Southwell Col- 
legiate Church. : 

This Charles Daubuz lived in the Minster 
Yard at York, where he died in March, 
1696/7, and was buried in the church of 
St. Michael le Belfrey, close to the Minster, 
on March 9. Charles Daubuz had crossed 
over to Calais on hearing of his brother’s 
death, and brought his brother’s widow 
and children to York ; and the mother and 
daughter seem to have resided at York 
until the death of their protector, when 
they removed to London. 

Jean Portes de la Roque was the son of 
Jacques Laroque of Duras in Guienne by 
his wife Susanne. He was born at Duras, 
and was naturalized as a British subject in 
the Act of Parliament 1 Anne, cap. iii., 
which received the royal assent May 25, 
1702, and by which Thomas St. Leger de 
Bacalon and _ others were naturalized 
(MSS. House of Lords, New Series, vol. iv. 
p. 470). : 

In his petition for naturalization, which 
was made June 13, 1701, in conjunction with 
two other Huguenot officers, Antoine La 
Roque and Antoine Vaissier Valognée, 
Jean states that he was a French Protestant 
turned out of France for religion’s sake, 
and that he had served in the English army 
in Ireland and in Flanders during all the 
late wars (MSS. House of Lords, New Series, 
vol. iv. p. 390). Having been trained to 
arms in France, he was made lieutenant 
and adjutant or quartermaster in the 
regiment of Huguenot horse raised in London 
by Frederick, Duke of Schomberg, in July, 
1689; was present at the battle of the 
Boyne, July 1, 1690, fighting against King 
James II., and served in that regiment 
throughout the campaigns in Ireland, and 
continued up to the Peace of Ryswick, 
Sept. 20, 1697, to serve in all the campaigns 
on the Rhine and in Flanders, having been 

articularly distinguished at a fight with the 
“rench guards at St. Michel in the Low 
Countries. The regiment was disbanded on 
May 1, 1699, and Jean La Roque was 
granted a pension of 2s. 6d. a day (increased 
in 1721 to Ss. 3d. a day) charged on the 
Irish Establishment, upon the condition 
(which was imposed upon all the pensioners 
of the Huguenot regiments) that he and his 
family resided in Ireland. After his mar- 
riage Jean La Roque resided in Earl Street, 
St. Giles’s, and in Compton Street, Soho 





(Registers for Baptism, Huguenot Church 
of Le Tabernacle, Somerset House), until 
about 1704, after which he appears to have 
gone to Ireland in fulfilment of the condition 
under which his pension was granted. 
After a sojourn in Dublin, where he stood 
sponsor on March 30, 1707, to the daughter 
of John Porter (afterwards Alderman, and 
in 1715-16 High Sheriff, and in 1723-4 
Lord Mayor, of the city of Dublin), he 
settled in Cork, where he died April 21, 
1729. Letters of administration ‘‘ to the 
goods of Jean la Roque, late of the city of 
Cork,” were granted by the Prerogative 
Court of Dublin, Nov. 21, 1729, to John 
Porter, Alderman of the city of Dublin, 
“principal creditor of the said deceased, 
and to Maria [sic] Laroque, widow and 
relict of the said deceased ’”’ (Public Record 
Office, Dublin). 

No relationship can he traced between 


-Jean Portes de la Roque and Alderman 


John Porter of Dublin. Alderman John 
Porter died in Dublin, July 1, 1739, and by 
his will (proved July 14, 1739) bequeathed 
the whole of his property to his daughter 
Mary, wife of William Cooke, his sole 
surviving child; and in the event of her 
decease without issue (which it is under- 
stood occurred) the estate was devised to 
his two nephews John and James Porter, 
both of London, who were the sons of Jean 
Portes de la Roque; but it is quite clear 
that he was not really their uncle, inasmuch 
as he was not the brother of either their 
father or mother, nor the husband of a 
sister of either parent. 

According to a memorandum left by his 
eldest daughter, Anna Margaretta (who 
married John Larpent), recording her re- 
collections of what her father told her 
about himself, Sir James Porter was born 
in a barrack in Dublin in 1710; but there is 
no record of his baptism in the registers of 
any church in Dublin, and it seems more 
probable that both he and his elder brother 
were born in Cork, where their parents 
resided, though no trace of their baptism 
can be discovered in the registers of any 
church in that city, and the registers of the 
Huguenot Church in Cork having been lost, 
it is not possible to verify the accuracy of 
this surmise. His first recollection was 
witnessing the funeral of Queen Anne in the 
Park, and it is in this memorandum that 
the tale of the grant of land in Ireland by 
King James II. to Jean Portes de la Roque 
is first mentioned. It is needless, perhaps, 
to say that nothing can be found in the 
Public Record Office in Dublin of ‘any grant 
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of land to him in 1690 or at any subsequent 
date. 

Of the maternal uncles of Sir James 
Porter, the eldest, Charles Daubuz (name 
included in the Act of Parliament naturaliz- 
ing John Ricard and others 12 Will. III., 
April 11, 1700), took holy orders in the 
Church of England ; was elected, Sept. 23, 
1696, head master of the Grammar School 
at Sheffield; and in December, 1698, 
became Vicar of Brotherton in Yorkshire, 
and died June 14, 1717, when Sir James 
Porter was seven years old. Charles Daubuz 
died in very reduced circumstances, his 
widow being granted a special pension of 
401. a year out of the fund assigned for the 
relief of impoverished Huguenot families. 
The second, Jean Daubuz, went to Lisbon, 
and died there unmarried in 1729; and the 
third, Etienne or Stephen Daubuz, became 
an opulent merchant in the City of London, 
and it was by their uncle Stephen Daubuz 
that Sir James Porter and his elder brother 
John Porter (afterwards Alderman of Lime 
Street Ward, 1752-6, in the City of London) 
were educated, and, with the help of Stephen’s 
son-in-law Joshua Vanneck and his elder 
brother Gerrard Vanneck, established in 
business in Throgmorton Street. 

Why Sir James Porter and his brother 
assumed the name of Porter in lieu of their 
patronymic is not positively known, and 
can only be surmised: they did so very 
early in life, probably to conceal their 
foreign origin, and probably in the lifetime 
of their father. Their mother did not 
change her name, but continued to be called 
by the name of Laroque, and was buried in 
that name. BP. pe E.. ©. 





THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 
EDWARDS, 1669-79. 


(See 12 S. iii. 1, 44, 81, 122, 161, 205, 244, 
262, 293, 323, 349, 377, 409, 439, 470, 498; 
iv, 39, 96, 151, 2°9.) 


Letter LXXXVIII. 
Edmund Bugden to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3751.) 


{Edmund Bugden has the distinction of being in 
India for a longer period than any other of 
Edwards’s correspondents and of being three 
times elected a servant of the Company. 
Like Job Charnock (and possibly in his com- 
pany), he went out to India in or about the year 
1656. The first mention of him in the Records 
is in April, 1659, when he was at Balasor; and 
he is again mentioned as being at that place in 





1660. In September, 1667, Edmund Bugden, 
senior, a distiller of Wapping, petitioned the 
Court ‘‘on behalfe of his sonne who is with 
Mr Blake at Hughley,” and begged for employ- 
ment for him in the Company’s service. The 
Court at that time “ did not think fit to do any 
thinge therein,’ but at their next meeting, 
“receaving an accompt that the petitioners 
sonne hath been these 10 yeares in India, and 
speakes the Language and may deserve en- 
couragement,”’ ordered him to be taken into their 
service, ‘‘ if deserving’’; and on Oct. 18, 1667, 
he was ‘‘ admitted to serve the Company ”’ as 
a factor at 201. per annum. In November the 
Court, having been furnished with a_ long 
complaint from Thomas Stiles, a quarrelsome 
factor in Bengal, ordered an examination to be 
made as to ‘‘ what objections lye against the 
employment of Edmund Bugden. The report 
was favourable,and Bugden’s appointment was 
confirmed and his salary increased to 35l. per 
annum. Later, however, further reports of 
his “ill character’? were received, and the 
Court reversed their decision and ordered him 
to be sent home. : 

Bugden arrived in England in 1670, and his 
father immediately set to work to get him rein- 
stated in the Company’s service. On Oct. 20 the 
Court ordered the petition of Edmund Bugden, 
senior, to be “ considered ” and a report made 
whether his son ‘‘ may be usefull to be employed 
in the Bay.” On Név. 1 the Committee stated 
that ‘‘ Edmund Bugden, lately returned from 
the Bay of Bengall,” was proficient in “ the 
language of the Countrey and knowledge in 
Navigation,” and was “ fit to be entertained to 
serve the Company in the Bay on Shipboard 
and on shore.” In consequence Bugden was 
re-elected factor at 301. per annum, with a seat 
on the Council at Bengal. He sailed in the 
Rebekah in December, 1671, accompanied by 
his wife Elizabeth (and probably by his brother 
John), and appears to have proceeded direct 
to Higlf¥. In July, 1674, on account of little 
rade,” Bugden and his “ family ”’ were ordered 
to Balasor, where he came into collision with 
Joseph Hall, who accused. him of uttering 
‘unseemly ” speeches against his masters. 
But though Bugden’s language was violent he 
seems to have been loyal to his employers. 

In 1677 he was to have come to Higll as 
a witness in the charge of atheism agains 
Samuel Hervy, but on the death of John Mar- 
shall the orders were countermanded and he 
was directed to send his evidence and to take 
charge of affairs at Balasor. — He quickly 
embroiled himself with the native Governor, 
was reproved for rashness in his dealings, for 
not pricing the Company’s cloth, and once 
more for “unseemly speeches” against the 
Agent and Council. From that date Bugden 
steadily declined in favour. He was suspected 
of being associated with John Smith and 
Richard Edwards and with his brother John 
Bugden in illicit private trade, and though he 
reproached Edwards for permitting the fraud, 
asserted that he was a victim of John Smith’s 
ill-dealing, and denied “ what he is charged 
withall,”” he was detained at Higli in December, 
1678, and “not permitted to goe to Balasore 
whilst the ships are there.” In May of 1679 
he and his wife were ‘‘ checked ” by Matthias 
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Vincent, then Agent in Bengal, ‘‘ for being to 
impertinent in the Bussines Conserning the 
Accounts,” and shortly after letters arrived 
from England by which Bugden was dismissed 
the service. 

His affairs were found to be greatly involved, 
but in January, 1680, it was reported that he 
had ‘‘ cleered several debts to the Company and 
is discharged, giving bond to live uncer the 
Fort Government.’’ In consequence, he re- 
paired to Madras, but in 1682 was back at 
Higli. The Court ordered that he should be 
compelled to make good 5471. for goods ‘* found 


wanting ”’ in calicoes sent to England. 
Once more, however, Bugden found sup- 
porters, and on “the solicitation” of his 


friends he was readmitted to the service in 
March, 1684, “‘in regard he hath made an 
honest shift to gain a livelyhood and repent,” 
and because “he has had noe dealings with 
interlopers’’ and ‘‘has_ considerable’ ex- 
perience.’ Unfortunately, Bugden did not 
live to hear of his restoration to favour, and 
was probably dead at the date of his re-election. 
His wife had predeceased him (apparently in 
England), and his brother John, a pilot and 
‘‘freeman,”’ disappears from the Records after 
1680. Edmund Bugden left four children, a 
daughter and three sons, all minors. His goods 
were administered on Sept. 24, 1684, by his 
sister Elizabeth Turner, but his property must 
have been very small, fot in 1689 30/. was paid 
by the Court to Ducy Turner, his brother-in-law, 
“out of charity, for relief’? of Mr. Bugden’s 
three children. Edmund, Charles, and William 
Bugden were all entertained in the Company’s 
service on May 27, 1691, the first two as writers 
and the other as an apprentice, and were 
‘* transported ”’ to India in the Charles the Second 
free of charge, “‘ they being poor orphans born in 
India and their Father imployed in the Com- 
panys service in the Bay of Bengall.””’ Edmund 
Bugden’s daughter Rebekah had, two years 
previously, been granted a passage to Fort 
St. George. His father, Edmund Bugden 
senior, died in 1698, 

The name of Bugden was perpetuated in 
Bugden’s Point (Bugden’s Arbour) on the 
western shore of the Higli river, the modern 
Huldia point above Huldia river. See ‘ Court 
Minutes,’ vol. xxvi. pp. 39,47, 98; vol. xxvii. 
pp. 181, 184, 188; vol. xxxiv. pp. 34, 266, 270; 
vol, xxxv. pp. 139, 177; vol. xxxvi. pp. 70, 79, 

7; O.C. 2735, 3192, 4502, 4603, 4606, 4664 ; 
‘Factory Records,’ Hugli, vols. i., ii., iv., Fort 


St. George, vols. ii., xxviii., Miscellaneous, 
vol. iiia.; ‘ Letter Books,’ vol. iv. 123 ; 
vol. v. pp. 25, 391, 516 ; vol. vii. p. 261 ; P.C.C. 


Wills (63 Lort) and Admons.; Yule, ‘ Hedges’ 

Diary,’ vol. iii. p. 208.] 

Hugly Ist February 1672/3 

Mr Richard Edwards 

Respected freind 

Yours of the 25th January is by mee, 

which could not well answer untill now, 
being I have just now laded yours &ca. 
Goods to your residence. There goes on 


severall boates your 19 Baggs Pepper, they 
takeing up so much roome, and your 6 Chests 





of Copper, and 9 barrs Tinn, all inkt* E. 
Here is 5 of Tinn more of your marke, but 
know not to whome it belongs to; when 
do, shall send it them. Here is two Dutch 
shipps lately arrived fro’ Japan so shall 
suddenly send the Ballance of your account 
in Copper or Tinn. The hire of your goods 
comes to 6 ru. 8 an. with the Porterage up 
and downe, the boate 6} r. 

Pray Sir, by next oppertunity send mee 
halfe a Dozen Breeches strings, and 2 pr. 
ordinary Cott strings,j and charge them to 
the account of him, who is to His Power 

Your assured reall friend 
Epmp: BUuGDEN 
[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant In Cassambazar 


R. C. Tremere. 
(To be continued.) 





> 


“Mazsvus,” Aa Guost Worp.—Discuss- 
ing the origin of the new military term 
mebus, @ correspondent in ‘N. & Q.’ for 
March, ante, p. 86, writes: “‘ According to 
Smith’s ‘Latin-English Dictionary,’ a 
mebus signifies a castellated watch-tower.” 
This is an error. On looking up various 
editions of Smith’s work from the first (1855) 
to the nineteenth (1888), I find that no such 
word is there given. I have failed to find it 
in any dictionary of the Latin language, 
ancient or medieval. If such a word as 
meebus did exist, it is certainly strange that 
it should have escaped the notice not only 
of the medieval compilers of glossaries, but 
also of modern lexicographers (e.g., For- 
ceellini, Du Cange, Freund, Quicherat, and 
Georges). 

The correspondent adds (p. 87): “In 
Slater’s ‘ Dictionary of Provincialisms and 
Low German’ mebus=‘a bastion.’ The 
word also occurs in this sense somewhere 
in K6rner’s verses, but I cannot find where.” 

Firstly, Slater’s ‘ Dictionary of Provin- 
cialisms and Low German,’ seems to have.as 
shadowy an existence as mebus itself. 
Neither the British Museum nor any other 
library that I have been able to consult 
possesses it. Bibliographical repertories 
(e.g., ‘The English Catalogue of Books,’ 
‘The London Library Catalogue,’ &c.) do 
not mention it. No information is supplied 
in ‘N. & Q.’ concerning its date or place of 
publication. 





* Marked. . 
+ Strings to tie back mosquito curtains. 
Letter L. 


See 
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Secondly, the statement that mcabus 
occurs in K6érner’s verses is unproved His 
works have been thoroughly explored from 
the lexicographical point of view for the 


great German dictionary of Grimm-Heyne | 


(Bd. vi., Leipzig, 1885), and the word is not 
registered therein. I have sought for it 
also in vain in the standard works of Schade 
and Kluge. 

There can be little doubt that mebus is a 
word of recent coinage. M. Esposito. 


‘‘ LucUS A NON LUCENDO.’’—The account 
of this saying given in the latest edition of 
King’s ‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations’ 
is insufficient. It is true that we find in 
Quintilian, ‘ Inst. Orator.,’ i. 6, 34, ‘‘ Etiamne 
a contrariis aliqua sinemus trahi, ut lucus, 
quia umbra opacus parum luceat....?”’ but 
for the earliest known instance of the 
epigrammatic form “‘ Lucus a non lucendo ”’ 
we must go to the Servian Commentary on 
Virgil, ‘ Auneid,’ i. 22, ‘‘ et dictee sunt Parce 
kat’ avrippacwv, quod nulli parcant, sicut 
lucus a non lucendo, bellum a nulla re bella.”’ 
Biichmann, who gives this source (‘ Ge- 
fligelte Worte,’ ed. 25, pp. 401, 402), adds 
that according to the scholia of Lactantius 
Placidus (6th cent. A.D.) on Statius, 
‘ Achilleis,’ “‘ iii, 197,” the phrase was 
originated. by an unknown grammarian, 
Lycomedes. The reference ‘ ‘ Achilleis,’ 
iii. 197,” appears in many successive editions 
of Biichmann ; but there are only two books 
of the ‘ Achilleis.’ Epwarp BEnsty. 


“TOTTENHAM SHALL TURN FRENCH.’’- 
The meaning of this phrase has previously 
been discussed, and instances of its use given, 
in‘N. & Q., 9S. xi. 185, 333, and 10 S. 
ix. 67. Another passage in which it occurs 
is to be found in Arthur Hall’s translation 
of the first ten books of the ‘ Iliad,’ published 
in 1581. In book iv., ll. 33-37, Juno, 
addressing Jupiter, says :— 

hast thou founde out the meanes 
To get a safegard for the state of Priam and 

Troyans ? 

Do what thou canst, the time will come, that 

Totnam French shal turn. 

The Gods and I will so prouide, but that shall 
serue our turne 

Shal hap at all. 

It is interesting to note so early an example 

of this usage. Here it clearly means that a 

great or strange alteration must take place 

if Juno and the gods are to be prevented from 

carrying out their desires. This signification 

agrees with that given by Puttenham in his 
Arte of English Poesie,” though from other 

Passages it will be seen that he erred in 


| saying Totnes instead of Tottenham. The 
| construction put on the phrase by Hall and 
| Puttenham appears to be the original one. 
HERBERT WRIGHT. 


Le Cateau: CampBral.—Cateau Cam- 
brésis, as it was called in the Middle Ages 
from its inclusion in the district of Cambrai, 
leapt into fame on Wednesday, Aug. 26, 1914, 
as the scene of the battle of Le Cateau, when, 
during the retreat from Mons, the Second 
Army Corps of General Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien resisted successfully the legions of 
General von Kluck till the arrival of General 
Sordet’s cavalry permitted a gradual retire- 
ment of the whole force. Le Cateau is a 
town of 10,000 inhabitants, founded in the 
ninth century, and received its name from 
a castle (Fr. chateau) built by Bishop Hallius 
in the tenth. ‘The treaty of Cateau Cam- 
brésis was signed here in 1559 by representa- 
tives of Henri II. of France, Queen Elizabeth, 
and Philip II. of Spain. By it France 
secured the bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, and the final cession by England of 
Calais ; it also put an end to the devastating 
French wars in Italy. The place was re- 
peatedly pillaged in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and during the 
French Revolutionary war. It now forms 
part of the arrondissement of Cambrai. 

Cambrai (Rom. Cameracum), a town of 
| 25,000 inhabitants, about fifteen miles distant 
from Le Cateau, has been celebrated since 
the twelfth century for its fine linen fabrics, 
known as “ cambrics ’’* in English, and as 
batiste in French, from the name of the man 
who first produced them, Baptiste Chambray. 
Historically Cambrai is famous for the con- 
clusion of the treaty negotiated in 1508 by 
Pope Julius II. between the Emperor 
Maximilian, Louis XII. of France, and 
Ferdinand of Aragon, known as the League 
of Cambrai, which had for its object the 
destruction of the republic of Venice. Again 
in 1529 another treaty, sometimes called 
the Paix des Dames, was ratified here by 
Louise of Savoy on behalf of her son 
Francis I., and by Margaret of Austria on 
behalf of her nephew Charles V. Feénelon, 
the author of ‘'Télémaque,’ became Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai, and was buried in its 
cathedral. It was the birthplace of General 
Dumouriez, as was Le Cateau of Marshal 
Mortier. N. W. Hitt. 





* The word is said to be derived directly 
from the Flemish form of the place-name, 
Kamerijk, that variant being given in the 
‘N.E.D.’ s.v. as the earliest recorded instance. 





The 6 crept in at a later date. 
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War Stanc: “ SanpBac Mary Ann.”—| 
A curious saying is rapidly becoming popular 
with the soldiers in France, and that is 
““Sandbag Mary Ann.” Let me make a 
note to prevent its origin being “‘ wropt in 
mystery.” 

Mary Ann started her career as Fairy Ann 
in the well-known phrase “‘ Cela ne Fairy 
Ann,” which is army French for “ Cela ne 
fait rien,’ one of the half-dozen items 
necessary for conversing with the remaining 
natives. Fairy Ann, not being sufficiently 
homelike for old soldiers, becomes Mary 
Ann ; while—owing either to cherished idols 
at home being protected by sandbags or to 
the ignorance of the ‘‘ 18-pounders”’ (as 
the under-age recruits are afiectionately 
called) when Sammy apologizes to Tommy 
for pushing past him in the trenches—the 
cryptic phrase “‘ Sandbag Mary Ann” is 
more readily uttered and understood than 
the conventional ‘‘ That’s all right, chum.” 

L.R.B. 

B.E.F., France. 


War Sianc.—Kipling has preserved for us 
the conversation of the men of India and 
South Africa, but the New Army, containing 
many scholars, has coined many additional 
terms, such as “hot and dirty’’ (cocoa), 
“wet and warm”’ (tea), ““ Café Adelaide ” 
(café au lait). I hope some of our military 
friends will compile a complete list of these. 

\J. ARDAGH. 

35 Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


[See next page.] 


** HEATER-SHAPED.’’—The Oxford Dic- 
tionary records the compound adjective 
““ heater-shaped,’’ without date or quotation 
to exemplify it. In an essay on ‘ Gloucester- 
shire Fonts, by Alfred C. Fryer, Ph.D., 
F.8.A., published in the Transactions of the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological 
Society for 1917 (vol. xl.), one finds, p. 41, 
“* a half angel vested in [an] alb and holding 
a heater-shaped shield”’ ; 43, ‘‘ the 
chamfer is ornamented with eight heater- 
shaped shields of arms”’ ; p. 45, “ is a heater- 
shaped shield hung by a guige.”’ 

Epwarp §. Dope«son. 


G. W. M. Reynotps.—In Boase’s ‘ Modern 
English Biography,’ vol. iii., it is said of 
G. W. M. Reynolds that he was ‘“‘ church- 
warden of St. Andrew’s, Well Street, 
London, to death.” The Vicar of St. 
Andrew’s informs me that Reynolds never 
held any office connected with that church. 





R. Grime. 


Onevies. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JEAN INGELOW: Cot. RoBERT MATHEWs, 
—When the Erebus and Terror sailed under 
Sir John Franklin, never to return, one of 
the senior officers was engaged to be married. 
When timé had banished hope, Jean Ingelow 
wrote some verses on the sad circumstances, 
I have never seen them. They may not 
have been published, or the references may 
have been veiled. Where are the papers of 
this poetical friend of our youth ? Will some 
one kindly help me ? 

I should like to get into communication 
with the representatives of Col. Robert 
Mathews, long military secretary to Lord 
Dorchester in Canada, and subsequently 
employed in the War Office or Horse Guards. 

Davip Ross McCorp. 


McCord National Museum, 
Temple Grove, Montreal. 


ABRAHAM Moore, TRANSLATOR OF PINDAR. 
—Can any correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ give 
me information about Abraham Moore, the 
gifted translator of Pindar, or tell me where 
I may obtain such ? J have ransacked more 
than one of our great libraries to learn about 
him, but have been uniformly unsuccessful. 
The Keeper of Printed Books at the British 
Museum cannot tell me, and the monumental 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ is silent. 
I therefore appeal to ‘N. & Q.’ 

WarRrEeN H. CupWworTH. 

Norwood, Massachusetts. 


Rosa CornpEeR.—This lady was known to be 
a friend both of Rossetti and Whistler. She 
was an accomplished artist. I have seen a 
portrait of Col. Burnaby by her ; another of 
Algernon Graves, which was painted in 
1878; and a drawing of his son Sidney, 
which was made at the same time. She 
painted a pretty little picture of Radfont 
Church, with trees cut as peacocks, and @ 
small picture of Master Howell; she also 
painted a good portrait of her mother, which 
was exhibited at the Academy in 1879. 

I should be glad to know if this artist is 
still living, or when and where she died. Any 
further information regarding her will be 


| greatly appreciated, and will be duly acknow- 


ledged if sent to JOHN LANE. 


Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W.1. 
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, ie. 
‘“‘ Kmmono.”’—What is the earliest instance} Tur Pitermms’ Roap 1n East Kent.—In 


of the use of this term by English writers ? | the Ordnance, and in most other, maps of 
There is no quotation in the ‘ N.E.D.’ | Kent, the road—part mere trackway, part 


before 1887. In 1637, however, Peter 
Mundy, then at Macao (MS. Rawl. A. 315), 
in describing the dress of some Portuguese 
half-breed children, spoke of “‘ their upper- 
most garmentts beeing little Kimaones, or 
Japan coates.”’ Is any earlier instance of 
the use of the word known ? 
R. C. TEMPLE. 


War Sranc. —In The Times Literary 
Supplement of Aug. 22, 1918, there appeared 
a review entitled ‘ L’Argot Poilu,’ dealing 
with M. Albert Dauzat’s ‘ L’Argot de la 
Guerre.’ Has any similar work been under- 
taken for the words manufactured during 
the war by British Tommies? The ex- 
pressions which are the outcome of the new 
junior service, the Royal Air Force, are 
specially interesting, and should be recorded 
without loss of time. R. C. TEMPLE. 

[See ante, p. 270.] 


“ DoucuBoys.”’—I quote the following 
from an article by Col. Repington in The 
Morning Post of Oct. 5 :— 


“ Instead of one American army there will in 
1919 be many....If I have a preference, it is for 
the ‘ doughboys,’ the doughty American infantry. 
I believe that the name comes from a Spanish 
word, and was given by the American cavalry 
to the infantry during the old war in Mexico, 
because the infantry were usually covered with 
dust. It does not much matter, but doughboys 
they are and will remain. They are a mighty 
—— They are soaked with the offensive 
spirit.” 

Can any reader elucidate ? é. BR. H. 

ADAM AS Faminy ANcEsToR. —I find 
prefixed to two volumes by two very different 
sorts of person a detailed pedigree of the 
authors from Adam. The one is Sir Thomas 
Urquhart of Cromartie (1611-61) in his 
*Panto-chronochanon,’ and the other is 
Lutfullah, ‘‘ the Mohammedan Gentleman, ” 
whose entertaining autobiography was pub- 
lished in 1857. I notice that the two 
pedigrees coincide from Adam down to 
Noah ; but after that the Scottish gentleman 
takes precedence of the Mohammedan, as 
he was descended from Japhet. The other 
traces his descent from a son named Nyam, 
born, I presume, after the Deluge. Is there 
any explanation of these pedigrees? Are 
they illustrations of some old _ literary 
custom ? It is strange to find them in such 
widely separated quarters. 

J. WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

















by-lane, and part coinciding with present 


;roads—running from the coast through 
; Sutton, Tilmanstone, Chillenden, Goodne- 
| stone, and onwards to Canterbury, is calied 
| “ The Pilgrims’ Way,” and is commonly held 
| to be the road used by pilgrims coming from, 


or through, Belgium and the North of 
France to the shrine of St. Thcmas> of 
Canterbury. What is the actual authority 
for the statement that this rcad was so 
used ? Can any contemporary, cr even 
fairly early, evidence be adduced ? 

4. THomas More. 


Scots ing? SwepeN.—In 1907 a small 
volume on the above subject by T. A. 
Fischer was published in Edinburgh. It 
deals with the Scottish soldiers and merchants 
who emigrated to and settled in Sweden 


| during the reigns of Eric XIV., Gustavus 


Adolphus, Charles XII., and Gustavus ITI. 
It is an interesting book, but incomplete in 
many respects. Have any other works 
treating of Swedo-Scottish families and the 
relations between the two countries been 


| published in Great Britain or America ? 


I should also be glad to have a reference 
to any English works on Swedish history and 
biography (apart from those of Nisbet Bain, 
C. R. L. Fletcher, and J. Grant), and on 

Please reply direct. 
(Hon.) G. A. SrmncLarr. 
52 Oxford Terrace, W.2. 


HENSLOWE AND BEN Jonson.—In Gifford’s 
‘Jonson,’ ed. Cunningham, is printed a 
letter of Henslowe’s of which much notice 
has been taken, giving date, ‘place, and 
circumstance of the slaying of Gabriel 
Spencer the actor by ‘‘ Bengemen Johnson, 
bricklayer”: .the ‘qualifying last word 
obviously is intended, just there, to be 
contumelious. This letter fixes a date 
later than the one usually given, and diversely 
important in the great dramatist’s career, as 
that of his imprisonment, and his conversion, 
while in prison, to Catholicism. Recently 1 
took up the late Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt’s 
‘Shakespear,’ published by Quaritch in 
1902. On p. 3 I read in a foot-note: “ The 
letter of Henslowe to Alleyn, 26 Sept., 1598, 
referring to Ben Jonson as a bricklayer, is 
doubtless a forgery.” ‘‘ Doubtless”’ is @ 
strong word, though losing, in medern 
usage, its finality. On what authority; did 
Mr. Carew Hazlitt found his statement here ? 
and is it accurate ? Will some Elizabethan 
scholar set me right ? L. I. GuINEY. 


travel in Sweden. 
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WorpswortH: Srneca.—Can any of 
your readers oblige me by telling me whence 
the motto of Wordsworth’s ‘Ode to Duty’ 
is taken ? 

“« Jam non consilio bonus sed more eo perductus, 

ut non tantum recte facere possim, sed nisi recte 
facere non possim.”’ 
Mr. Summers, in his ‘ Select’ Letters of 
Seneca,’ attributes it to him, but does not 
say in which of his works it occurs. I have, 
so far, failed to find it. 

2. Where do “the celebrated lines of 
Seneca ’’ (Jowett) occur in which he antici- 
pated the discovery of America? I am 
aware of the passages ‘ Nat. Quest.’ vii. and 
xxi., but have not the tragedies to refer to. 

H. E. G. Evans. 

St. Mary's House, Tenby. 


CROMWELLIAN Bisirs.—Some libraries 
contain a volume entitled: ‘“‘The Holy 
Bible, Containing the Old Testament And 
The New: Newly translated out of the 
Original Tongues: and with the former 
translations diligently compared and revised : 
By his Majesties speciall commandment. 
Appointed to be read in churches. LoNnpDon, 
Printed by E. T. for a Society of Stationers. 
1655.” “ E. T.”” means Evan Tyler. Does 
the reference to “‘ his Majesty ’’’ imply that 
Oliver Cromwell wished to be proclaimed 
king ; or. that the “ Society of Stationers ”’ 
defied him, and recognized the legitimate 
claim of Charles II. to the thrones of England 
and Scotland ? Epwarp 8. Dopeson. 

{Are not the words “By his Majesties speciall 
commandment,”’ like the preceding loan of the 


title, merely repeated from the title-page of the 
Authorized Watica of 16112] s 


GEORGE CROMWELL c. 1619.—In the 
Archdeaconry of Middlesex—the records of 
which are preserved at Somerset House— 
occurs the will of one George Cromwell. 
In his will, proved Jan., 1619/20, he refers 
to property in the manor of Colkenington 
alias Kempton and the honour and manor of 
Hampton Court. He also refers to his two 
sons Oliver and John and to eight daughters. 
Can any of your readers kindly suggest from 
which branch of the Protector’s family 
George Cromwell is descended ? ; 

H. T. McELeney. 


Frencn RevoivuTion: “ Eat cake.” — 
What is the authority for the oft-repeated 
story of the French lady who, on hearing 
that some poor folks could get no bread, 
asked : ‘“‘ Why do they not eat cake ?”’ 

C. A. J. SKEEL. 
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ithese was printed. 





Horets Bristo~t.—The Bristol seems to 
be a favourite name for hotels on the 
Continent. Whence comes the name? It 
is sometimes stated that a rich nobleman of 
the name was a prominent visitor in days 


gone by. Is any further explanation 
available ? J. H. RivettT-CaRnac. 
Vevey. 


Trat.—I should be glad to obtain any 
information about the following Teals who 
were educated at Westminster School: 
(1) Isaac, admitted in 1732, aged 14. 
(2) James, admitted in 1734, aged 7. 
(3) Richard, admitted in 1732, aged 13. 

G. F. .R. B. 


Wape:—I should be glad to obtain any 
information about the following Wades who 
were admitted to Westminster School: 
(1) Charles, admitted in 1726, aged 12. 
(2) George, admitted in 1734, aged 11. 
(3) John, admitted in 1734, aged 9%. 
(4) Walter, son of Walter Wade of Head- 
ingley, Yorkshire, who matriculated at 
Oxford from Univ. Coll. in 1741. 

GF: RB. 


““SyLVESTER NIGHT.’ —In ‘ Esmond,’ 
nearly at the end of chap. vii. of the second 
book, Thackeray writes: ‘And so, the 
sylvester night passed away,” &c. This 
was the night of Dec. 31, 1702. In the 
Roman Catholic calendar Dec. 31 is the day 
on which Pope Silvester I. is commemorated. 
Thackeray, however, spelling the word, as 
his ‘“‘ Cymon Wyldoats ’”’ would say, with a 
y, seems to use it as a picturesque or poetical 
adjective. Have other writers called New 
Year’s Eve “ the sylvester night ” . ss 


‘* MANTLE-MAKER’S TWIST.’’—Can any one 
explain this quaint expression for stirring 
the brew in the teapot to make it stronger ? 
My mother, who was born in 1834, had it 
from her mother, and remembers that it was 
commonly used when she was young, but she 
can give no explanation as to its origin. 
““The tea is weak ; I will give it the mantle- 
maker’s twist.” I myself have never heard 
it used except at home. A. F. 


LanpD TAX AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 
—In 1806, by Act of Parliament 46 Geo. III. 
cap. 133, certain houses and charitable 
institutions (over five hundred in number) 
were exempted from Land Tax from 
Christmas, 1806. I believe that a list of 
Can any reader say 


where I can see or find a copy of this list ? 
J. W. F. 
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Mrs. ABINGTON.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ say where this celebrated actress— 
the original Lady Teazle—died and was 
buried ? WinLoucHBy Maycock. 


BLANCHARD Famity ALLIANcES.—In the 
church of St. Catharine, near Batheaston, 
Somerset, is a tomb to William Blanchard 
(who died 1631) giving the arms of Blanchard, 
Gules, a chevron or; in chief two bezants ; 
in base a griffin’s head of the second, impaling 
Or, on across sable five lions rampant of 
the first (Whale of Yatton). Beneath are 
figures of his son and three daughters, and 
over the son’s head is a shield almost bare of 
colour, but, as far as I can make out, it 
displays the following: Blanchard impaling 
Argent, @ cross (or possibly a fesse) gules ; 
and on the right side of the arm of the cross 
or fesse is a faint sign of some figure in gold. 
There were probably five of these figures if it 
was @ cross, and three if a fesse. Can any 
one tell me whose arms they are ? 

Also another monument in the same 
church shows Blanchard impaling Sable, a 
bend argent between six mullets argent. 
Whose arms are these ? 

G. Sr. J. Srrurr (Capt.). 

Godstone, Surrey. 


BROWNE OF LEICESTERSHIRE : SEABROOK 
or Essex.—I should be grateful to learn the 
ancestry and birthplace of the late William 
Garl Browne, who resided at Washington, 
D.C., for many years. He was an artist of 
renown, and his works hang in several 
Government buildings of that city. 

Members of the family of Seabrook of 
Essex migrated to South Carolina many 
years ago. I should be glad of information 
about them also. Please answer direct. 

(Miss) E. LauRENCE. 

Grange Avenue, Wickford, Essex. 


Scorr or HartTwooDMYRE AND OF 
HarpEnN.—James Johnstone of Westerhall 
(who died in 1633) married about 1623, as 
his third wife, Janet Scott, widow of William 
Scott of Hartwoodmyre. I shall be glad to 
know the descent of these Scotts of Hart- 
woodmyre and the parentage of Janet Scott. 

James Johnstone of Westerhall, son of 
the above James and his second wife 
Euphemia Oliphant, married Isobel Scott “ of 
the family of Harden,” and died 1643, leaving 
(with probably other children)—1, James ; 
2, Francis ; 3, Euphemia. 

I cannot trace the above Isobel Scott as a 
daughter of any Scott of Harden. I shall be 
very glad if any reader can tell me Isobel 
Scott’s real parentage. A. J. 





Free Famity c. 1800.—I should he 
grateful for any information respecting the 
ancestry of the husband (Christian name 
unknown) of Ann Free, who died about 
1815. Free appears to have been an 
Irishman settled in Suffolk, and was pro- 
bably born about 1725. He had two sons : 
John; and William, a Quaker, born 1753- 
died 1826. William kept school at Middle, 
ton-cum-Fordly, among his pupils being 
Mary Baker, his future wife. William’s 
father had “‘ learning.” Did he get it from 
his father? Who was his father? And 
from what part of Ireland did he hail? The 
name Free is apparently Norman French. 

RIcHARD FREE. 

St. Clement’s Vicarage, Fulham, 8.W. 


FREEMAN OF LAms’s ConpuIT STREET.— 
I should be glad of information concerning 
the family of William George Freeman of 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, Bloomsbury, who 
died 1782. His wife Margaret died in 
Bloomsbury in 1794. Their children appear 
to have been Charles and Thomas, and 
Polly, wife of Col. Thomas Bridges. I wish 
to trace this family further. 

A. B. MILNER. 
Micheldever, Hants. 


“THe Batcn’’: ‘‘ Toe Drnes.’’—In this 
town there is a road unofficially known as 
““The Batch.”’ The street authorities have 
named it Midland Road, but the people of 
the neighbourhood seldom or never refer to 
it by this name; the old name, “ The 
Batch,” still persisting. It leads down to a 
working-class district called “‘ The Dings.” 
I shall be very glad if any of your readers 
can enlighten me as to the derivation and 
meaning of these two terms, and also whether 
there are districts in any other towns bearing 
these names. Won. SANIGAR. 

205 Avon Vale Road, Barton Hill, Bristol. 


CLERICAL INDExES.—A company of men 
and women interested in this work (of which 
I am one) are engaged in indexing the 
parochial clergy lists of the various English 
counties. We have finished those of 
Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, and 
Westmorland, and are now working on 
Yorkshire. We are in want of certain 
volumes for purposes of reference, and seeing 
that we cannot purchase them, we have to 
depend on loans. Can any reader help us 
in the matter? The works at present 
wanted are: Cobbe and Blayde’s ‘ Bedford- 
shire Incumbents,’ Cox’s ‘Churches of 
Derbyshire,’ Phillipps’ ‘ Institutions for Wilt- 
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shire’ (1820), and Weaver’s ‘ Somersetshire 
Incumbents.’ Works dealing with clergy 
lists for any county would be welcome. 
J. W. Fawcett. 
Consett, co. Durham. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
1. A little way to walk with you, my own, 
Only a little way ; 
Then one of us must weep and walk alone. 
MADELAINE M. MARSHALL. 


2. One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth. - 
A. K. T. 


[2. The last lines of ‘God’s Garden,’ by 
oe ad Fnances Gurney. See 11 S. ix. 373, 
396. 





Replies. 


KENT FAMILY AND HEADBOURNE 


WORTHY. 
(12 S. iv. 187.) 


THE following notes will, perhaps, be of 
interest to the querist. 

1. In Kirby’s ‘ Winchester Scholars ’ there 
is a list of 21 Scholars, of whom John Kent 
is the 17th, under the year 1431. But 
the arrangement of their names in the 
original Register is not quite so simple. 
There we have, first, a list of 7 boys under 
the curious heading ‘‘ Nomina Scolarium 
electorum xx° die Augusti A° Dni m!ecec™ 
xxxi° et A° regni regis supradicti x°’’— 
curious because Aug. 20, 1431, occurred in 
the 9th year of Henry VI.’s reign, and the 
10th year did not begin until Sept. 1, 1431. 
Next we have a list of 14 boys under the 
heading ‘‘ Nomina Scolarium nominatorum 
die et A° supradictis et admissorum ut 
patet infra.” Upton, the first boy on this 
list, was admitted on Oct. 6; Inkepenne, 
the third boy, on Dec. 10, and Baker, the 
sixth, on July 22. The entry as to Kent, 
who comes next, runs thus :— 

‘Johannes Kent de Redyng de eodem comi- 
tatu [i.e., Berkshire] admissus xxiii® die Augusti: 
obiit ultimo die Augusti A° r.r. h. vi. xiii? [i.e., 
Aug. 31, 1435, the concluding day of Henry VI.’s 
13th year ; but see below].” 

2. The explanation of the two lists is 
supplied by the Hall Book of 1430-1 (we 
fortunately possess the Hall Books of 
1430-1, 1432-3, and 1434-5; but those of 
1431-2 and 1433-4 are missing). The Book 


‘the last five weeks of that College year, 
‘which ended on Friday, Sept. 28, 1431, 
The boys on the second list were admitted 


-| subsequently, during the year 1431-2. Kent 


thus entered the College on Aug. 23, 1432. 


3. There is no date on Kent’s brass at 
Headbourne Worthy. Though the entry 
which I have quoted from our Register 
assigns his death to Aug. 31, 1435, yet 
I think that Kirby’s statement (‘ Scholars,’ 
p. xi) that the boy died on Aug. 31, 1434,* 
is really correct. Kent’s name does not 
occur in any of the weekly lists of the 
community in the Hall Book of 1434-5, 
which began on Saturday, Sept. 25, 1434. 
I infer, therefore, that when this Bock 
began he was already dead, and that the 
regnal year of his death is misstated in the 
Register. 

4. It would appear from the Register 
that an epidemic was raging at the College 
in the late summer and early autumn of 
1434, The following Scholars died: Rt. 
Modenford (Aug. 29); J. Kent (Aug. 31); 
J. Pryse (Sept. 1) ; Ralph Troweyt (Sept. 4) ; 
Wm. Nowers (Sept. 5); Wm. Inkepenne 
(Sept. 9) ; Rd. Smith cf Newbury (Sept. 10) ; 
Wm. Kyngill and N. Russeil—* statim 
obiit,” says the Register of each of them, 
after recording that they were admitted 
‘‘in festo exaltationis sancte  crucis” 
(t.e., Sept. 14, 1431). "From the Hall Book 
of 1434-5 we further learn that J. Fosbroke 
died (lst quarter, 2nd week){ and Walter 
Law (8th week)§; also two Quiristers, 
Baynfeld and Cosyn (5th and 6th weeks). 
Another Scholar, Rt. Mohone (or Mohoue), 
died in the 2nd quarter, 6th week (which 
began on Jan. 29, 1435). 


5. In those days the modern system of 
terms and vacations was unknown, but any 
Scholar might absent himself for one month, 
continuous or discontinuous, in each year 
(Wykeham’s Statutes, rubric 17). The num- 
ber of the Scholars dining in Hall was 
abnormally low in the final weeks of 1433-4 
and the opening weeks of 1434-5, and that 
| Was due, no doubt, to the epidemic. I take 
| the figures as given week by week in the 
|two Account-rolls, beginning with the 








* His later statement (‘ Annals,’ p. 182), that 
the boy died on Aug. 14, needs emendation. 
|_ t Called Troney by Kirby (‘ Scholars,’ p. 54); 
; but the Hall Book of 1432-3 proves that he was 
Trouey or Trowey. 
Yet the Register assigns his death to 9 H. VI. 


of 1430-1 shows that the 7 boys on the | (1430-1), which is evidently an error, as Fosbroke 


Register’s first 


list (from Rd. Cayte to! 
Rt. Gylys) were admitted as Scholars during ' 


took the Scholar’s oath on Aug. 23, 1432 (Reg. QO). 
§ Miscalled “‘ Lade ’”’ by Kirby (p. 55). 
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9th week of the 4th quarter of 1433-4: 
68, 36, 6, 8, 17, 25, 33, 44, 47, 52, 55, 62, 65, 
66. 

6. In The Wykehamist for April 12, 1917 
(No. 562), I gave the details of a like epi- 
demic which occurred in 1430-1. No fewer 
than 26 Scholars died during the course of 
that year, 5 of them succumbing between 
the lst and the 9th of March, 1431. 


7, As the brass at Headbourne Worthy 
states, John Kent was son of Simon Kent 
of Reading. In 1447 the College, having 
received 1007. from Cardinal Beaufort’s 
executors in order that his obit might be 
kept here annually, invested the money by 
purchasing the manor of Buttys in the 
parish of Barkham, Berks. The purchase 
is recorded in an extant deed of Nov. 6, 
1447, whereby the College undertook to 
keep the obit. But about two years later 
the manor had to be sold, the College being 
in dire straits for ready money wherewith 
to maintain its establishment. Simon Kent 
was concerned with the latter transaction, 
if not also with the former. We hear also 
of a John Kent :— 

“Et solutum pro prebenda equorum Johannis 
Kent venientis ad collegium pro evidenciis de 
— supervidendis, iiiid.’’-—‘ Custus necessarii,’ 

(-d. 

“Et de centum libris receptis de vendicione 
manerii de Buttes ad vices hoc anno ad solyendum 
servientibus Collegii, xiili,’,—‘ Receptio forinseca,’ 
1449-50.* 

“ Et in ii virgatis panni coloris de secta genero- 
sorum datis Simoni Kent de Redyng cum xxviii 
radiatis antiquis pro laboribus suis habitis in 
vendicione manerii de Buttys, hoc anno tantum, 
precium virgate iis., iiiis.’’—‘ Custus liberate,’ 
1449-50. 

“ Et de veteri apparatu camere, scilicet panno 
lineo apportato de manerio de Buttis, vendito 
hoc anno, iiis. iiiid.”—‘ Receptio forinseca,’ 
1461-2. 

“Et de Simone Kente in parte solucicnis 
xvii, debit. Collegio per eundem pro diversis 
emptis per eundem in vendicione manerii de 





Buttys, iiiili. vis. viiid.”—Jbid., 1452-3. 

8. If I rightly understand the story as} 
told in @ somewhat disjointed fashion in | 
our Account-rolls, the relations between the | 
College and Simon Kent had by now ceased | 
to be friendly. He was seeking to escape 
payment of the 15/., and the College was 
suing out writs for its recovery :— 

“Et solutum pro originali pone per vadium ct | 
distringas et pro brevibus de alias et pluries | 
distringas versus Simonem Kent, iiiis. id..... 








* The servants’ wages, towards payment of | 
which the 121. was taken, amounted in 1447-8! 
to 141. 14¢. 4d. 


Item pro brevi’de pluries distringas versus 
Simonem Kent predictum, xd.’’—‘ Custus pro 
litibus defendendis,’ 1451-2. 

“Et solutum eidem [fi.e., Rampston, the 
College attorney in the Common Bench] pro 
brevi de districtione et continuacione versus 
Simonem Kent, xiiid.’’—JIbid., 1453-4. 

I cannot say whether the balance of the 
151. was eventually extracted from Simon 
Kent. 

9. About the same time there was @ 
Robert Kent who acted as proctor for the ° 
College in the Court of Arches :— 

“‘ Et in solutis mro. Roberto Kent procuratori 
Collegii in curia de Arcubus pro scriptura unius 
inhibitionis directe Archidiacono Herfordie [i.e., 
Hereford] pro ecclesia de Tytteley, cum iiis. iiiid. 
pro sigillacione eiusdem, iiiis. viiid.....Et in 
datis mro. Roberto Kent procuratori Collegii in 
curia de Arcubus pro amicitia sua habenda pro 
tenentibus Collegii in curia Ameralli, vis. viiid.”’— 
‘ Custus necessarii,’ 1450-1. 

10. On Nov. 28, 1460, the Crown ap- 
pointed commissioners to inquire within 
Hampshire into the misdeeds of one Thomas 
Child and other persons. ‘John Kent, 
Mayor of Winchester,’ was a member of 
this commission. See ‘ Calendar of Patent 
Rolls, 1452-61,’ p. 656. 

1l. This John Kent may be safely 
identified with the John Kent who was for 
many years the College chandler. Here is 
an example of his annual bill :— 

‘Et in solutis Johanni Kent chaundeler pro 
lviii libris cere de Poleyne emptis ab eodem, 
precium libre vd., xxiiiis. iid. Et solutum eidem 
pro factura et reiteracione ccix librarum cere 
antique et nove factarum in’cereos, capit pro 
factura libre obolum, viiis. viiid. ob. Et in 
solutis eidem pro factura Ixix librarum_ cere 
antique et nove factarum in Torchis, Torchettis 
et Colpons, capit pro factura libre id., vs. ixd. 
Ht solutum cidem pro vi duodenis candelarum 
de cepo, precium duodene xvd., viis. vid. Et 
solutum eidem pro xi lagenis et i potello olei 
emptis pro lampade in chore, precium lagene 
xiid., xis. vid. Et solutum cidem pro iiii libris 
Incensi emptis ab eodem, xxd.’’—‘ Custus capelle,’ 
1461-2. , 

John Kent is named in our accounts as 
the College chandler as early as 1442-3 
and as late as 1477-8. 





In 1479-80 candles 
were bought from Emmote Kent, who was 
perhaps his widow. In 1481-2 they were 
bought from Rafe Cradok and John Mugge. 

12. From 1465-6 to 1477-8 John Kent, 
presumably none other than the chandler, 
was a College tenant. He paid Is. 8d. a 
year as the rent of a tenement near the 
Westgate (prope portam  occidentalem). 
Henry Snelling was the tenant there in 
1479-80, and John Warlond in 1481-2. 


: As John Kent ceased to be tenant and also 
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ceased to be chandler to the College in or 
about 1478, it may be inferred that he died 
then. 

13. In the windows of the Westgate there 
are now some stained-glass shields, One of 
them bears for arms Argent, two lighted 
tallow candles with twisted butts, in saltire, 

.proper, and the inscription is “Scutum 
Rici Kente nuper maioris ciuitatis Wynton.” 
Another shield of like character bears the 
arms of another mayor, Henry Smart, who 
is known to have died in 1489 (see 9 S. 
xi. 333). Richard Kent’s shield seems to 
denote that he too, like John Kent, was a 
chandler. 

14, It is a remarkable fact that neither 
John Kent nor Richard Kent nor Henry 
Smart is mentioned in that old list of 
mayors of Winchester which is printed in 
the ‘ History and Antiquities of Winchester ’ 
(J. Wilkes, 1773), vol. ii. pp. 283 et seq. 
But the earlier portions of that list have 
been frequently criticized, and would seem 
to be quite untrustworthy. Kirby (‘ Annals,’ 
p- 191) pointed out that the list does not 
contain Richard Bowland, who is styled 
Mayor of Winchester in one of our Account- 
rolls. Unfortunately, Kirby assigned the 
roll in question to the year 1448. It is 
really of 1457-8. As for Henry Smart, 
I learn from a College cartulary, once 
known as “‘ Registrum rubrum,” fol. 15, 
that two of the witnesses to a deed of 
Aug. 27, 12 E. IV. (1472), relating to pre- 
mises in Colebrook Street, Winchester, were 
Henry Smart, then mayor of the city, and 
John Kent, ‘‘ chaundeler,’” then Alderman 
of Colebrook. 

15. The same cartulary informs us, fol. 20, 
that Thomas Kent was one of the executors 
of the will (dated Nov. 2, 1433) of Agnes, 
late wife of John Arnold in the soke of 
Winchester, and previously wife of John 
Turnour, carpenter of the said soke. More- 
over, one Henry Kent, of St. Thomas’s 
parish, Winchester, became a Scholar of 
the College in 1448. He had previously 
been a Commoner (Hall Book, 1448-9). 

16. From what I have said it is evident 
that there was a family of Kent which 
throve at Winchester in the fifteenth 
century, and Simon Kent may have been a 
member thereof who settled at Reading. 
As Headbourne Worthy Church is only 
about a mile and a half from Winchester, 
it does not seem strange to me that his son 
John Kent’s brass should be there, though 
I know not the precise reason why that 
particular church was chosen for it. The 





‘ Victoria History of Hants,’ however, states 
(vol. iv. p. 426) that a building known as 
“Kent's Alley House,” belonging to the 
corporation of Winchester, and “ tradi- 
tionally connected ” with our Scholar, John 


Kent, was standing in Headbourne Worthy 


as late as 1839. 
p. 182. 

17. One of several much-worn stones 
outside the church porch bears the name 
of a John Kent who died, if I have read the 
faint inscription aright, in 1710. A cross 
near the north-west corner of the church- 
yard marks the resting-place of three 
members of a Kent family, one of whom 
died as recently as 1907.. The porch con- 
tains a list of parishioners ‘‘ now serving 
with the King’s forces,” and ‘* A. Kent” is 
one of them. 

18. The College has long owned some 
property in Headbourne Worthy parish, 
but was not owning it when John Kent 
diéd in 1434. It was part of the gift which 
Dr. Hugh Sugar, Treasurer and Canon of 
Wells Cathedral,* made to the College in 
1480, for the endowment of his obit. Hence 
we have his arms (three sugar-loaves sur- 
mounted by a doctor’s cap) in the vaulted 
ceiling of Thurbern’s Chantry. 


See also Kirby’s ‘ Annals,’ 


B.C. 
Winchester College. 


John Kent entered Winchester College as 
a Scholar in 1431, and died 1434 ; his parents 
were probably rich, and thus able to afford 


the extra fee payable to the parish priest . 


when a burial took place within the chancel 
of a church. 

It is probable also that the Kent family 
held property at Headbourn ; for so late as 
1839 a house there—belonging to the 
corporation of Winchester—was known as 
Kent Alley House. E. Bravumont, 

Author ‘ Ancient Memorial Brasses.’ 

129 Banbury Road, Oxford. 


In ‘A History of the Municipal Church 
of St. Lawrence, Reading,’ by the Rev. Mr. 
Kerry, 1883, p. 158, we read :— 


“On a marble gravestone in the chancel, 
‘Hic jacet Johannes Kent quondam Burgensis 
de Reding: et Johanna uxor eius. Quorum 
animabus propicietur Deus. Amen.’ He gave 
13s. towards the re-roofing of the church in 1410. 
He died about the year 1415. 

“Mr. F. J. Baigent in his article on ‘ Sheriffs’ 
Seals ’ in The Herald and Genealogist states that 
this John Kent occurs as plaintiff in an action 
in the borough court of the city of Winchester 





* Not Dean, as stated ante, p. 255. 








ie: ‘Senet a 
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held 20 Jan., 1405 /6, ‘Johannes Kent de Redyng, 
Mercer, querens.’ He supposes him to have 
been the grandfather of the boy commemorated 
by a small brass in the chancel of Headborne 
Worthy Church, near Winchester, thus inscribed : 

Hic jacet Johannes Kent quondam Scholaris 
Novi Collegii de Wynchestre & filius Simonis 
Kent de Redynge cujus anime propicietur deus. 
He was admitted as a Scholar on the 23 Aug., 
1432, and died Aug. 31, 1435. 

“Simon Kent was Mayor of Reading in 1430. 
In 1451 he sued John Kyrkeby, ‘maryner’ of 
Southampton, for a debt of 81. Nicholas Kent was 
churchwarden, 1501.” 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate, Kent. 





Empress EUGENIE AND THE KiRK- 
PATRICKS OF CLOSEBURN (12 S. iv. 104).— 
William Kirkpatrick, resident in Malaga, 
was the second son of William Kirkpatrick 
of Conheath, in the county of Dumfries, 
a descendant from Thomas Kirkpatrick 
of Knock, who was paternally descended 
from Closeburn, and contemporary with 
Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, the first Baronet. 

William Kirkpatrick settled in Spain 
early in life, and married Dojia Francisca 
Maria, eldest dauyter of Don Henrique, 
Baron Grevignée, by whom he had one son 
and four daughters. The son and one 
daughter died in infancy. Of the three 
surviving daughters :— 

I. Dofia Maria Manuela married the 
Comte de Teba, who upon the death of his 
elder brother became Comte dé Montijo, 
Grandee of the First Class, Duke de Pefia- 
randa, &c., and succeeded to the ample 
possessions as well as numerous titles of that 
illustrious house. They had two daughters : 

1. Dofia Maria Francisca de _ Sales, 
Countess de Montijo, who married the 
Duke of, Berwick and Alba. 

2. Dofia Maria Eugenia, Countess de 
Teba, married Napoleon I1I., Emperor of 
the French. 


II. Dofia Carlota Catalina married her 
cousin Thomas James, son of John Kirk- 
patrick of Conheath, and had issue four 
sons and a daughter. 


III. Dofia Henriquita married Don 
Domingo Cabarrus y Quilty, Count de 
Cabarrus, and had two daughters. 

When the Comte de Teba made pro- 
posals of marriage to Dofia Maria Manuela 
Kirkpatrick, it became necessary for her 
father to prove that his ancestry was such 
4s to justify a Grandee of Spain in forming 





the connexion. He said to his proposed 
son-in-law: ‘‘ You trace up to King Al- 
phonso XI. If I trace to King Robert 
Bruce, I suppose his Majesty will be satis- 
fied.”” He laid before the king a patent 
from the Heralds’ Office at Edinburgh, 
certifying bis descent from the ancient 
Barons of Closeburn, whereupon the king 
readily gave his assent to the marriage. 

John Kirkpatrick, the eldest son and 
heir of William Kirkpatrick, Esq., of 
Conheath and Caerlaverock, and first cousin 
of Sir James Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, 
married Janet, daughter of Thomas 
Stothert, Esq., of Arkland, and by a patent 
from the Heralds’ Office in Edinburgh 
granted to him May 16, 1791, it is certified 
that through his great - great - grandfather, 
Thomas Kirkpatrick of Knock, he was 
paternally descended from this ancient and 
distinguished family. 

William Kirkpatrick of Conheath was 
descended in a direct line from Alexander 
Kirkpatrick, Baron of Kirkmichael, Dum- 
friesshire, which barony he obtained as a 
reward for the capture of James, 9th Earl of 
Douglas, at the battle of Burnswark, 1484 
Alexander was second son of Roger Kirk- 
patrick, Baron of Closeburn, and the Hon. 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas, Ist Lord 
Somerville. William, the last Baron of 
Kirkmichael, died in 1686. His second son 
Robert was father of William Kirkpatrick 
of Conheath, the great-grandfather of the 
Empress Eugénie. In 1784 he still held a 
part of the barony of Kirkmichael. By his 


| wife, Mary Wilson of Ketton in Galloway, 


he had a large family. His eldest surviving 
son John, as previously mentioned, married 
the daughter of Thomas Stothert, and had 
issue four sons and one daughter, Maria 
Isabella. It was his second son, Thomas 
James Kirkpatrick, who married his Spanish 
cousin Carlota Catalina, sister of the Countess 
Montijo; whilst the only daughter, Marla 
Isabella above named, married Joseph Kirk- 
patrick of St. Cross. 

Quite recently a memorial window and a 
brass bearing the Kirkpatrick arms and 
motto, ‘‘I mak sicker,” have been placed 
in Niton Church, Isle of Wight, “‘ in memory 
of the Isle of Wight branch of the Kirk- 
patricks of Closeburn, who held lands in 
the island for 200 years.” The occasion of 
the memorial was the death of the last 
male representative, Richard Temple God- 
man Kirkpatrick, of this branch of that 
ancient family. JouN L. WHITEHEAD. 

Ventnor. 
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The columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ were occupied 
in February, 1880—if I do not err—by a 
very animated discussion on all the points 
now raised by G. J., F.S.A. The principal 
contributors were the late Dr. CRauFURD 
Tarr Ramace and Mr. CAMPBELL GRACIE, 
who, with many minor differences, were in 
perfect accord as to the descent of the 
Empress from the second son of the knight 
of Closeburn who at the battle of Burns- 
wark in 1483 took prisoner the 9th and last 
Earl of Douglas, and was rewarded by 
James III. by part of the barony of Kirk- 
michael. From him, Ist Baron of Kirk- 
michael, her descent is clear. It was 
verified by Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
the antiquary, and has never been ques- 
tioned. Full particulars are in my fos- 
session, and I shall gladly copy for G. J. 
any extracts he may require. 

The only uncertainty to be noted . is 
whether the last Baron, who sold Kirk- 
michael, was the grandfather or the great- 
grandfather of William Kirkpatrick of 
Conheath, whose son William (one of nine- 
teen children) was Eugénie’s grandfather, 
the wine merchant of Malaga.? 2Y. T. & 


The query on this subject reminds me 
that in the seventies I was accustomed to 
visit a retail tea and coffee shop in Queen 
Stroet, Cheapside, kept by a Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, It was a shop close to that of 
Messrs. Jones & Kvans, the booksellers. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick always used to speak of the 
Empress as his cousin Eugénie. He was a 
charming old gentleman of the old-world 
type, wearing tail-coat and, I believe, a 
white tie. The business must have been 
on that spot for many years. References 
to the Directories of that day would give 
some information with regard to it. 

T. Fisher UNWIN. 

1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. 

[The discussion to which Y. T. refers was rather 
earlier than 1880. It began in ‘N. & Q.’ for 
Feb, 1, 1873 (4 S. xi.), and concluded on May 1, 
1875 (65 S. iii.).] 


Sm Water Scotr in Norta Waters 
(12 8S. iv. 126).—The following extract from 
the diary of my grandfather George Haswell, 
dated Aug. 25, 1825, will not only support but 
prove Mr. Liecuip Joxes’s contention of 
the error in Lockhart’s dates :— 

*¢The Great Unknown,’ Sir Walter Scott, 
passed thro’ this City on his return from Ireland 
to Scotland on Thursday week (18th), accom- 
panie : by Miss Scott and Mr. Lockett.” 

x£0. W. HASWELL. 
Chester. 


' Webster 





CLITHEROE AND BrIBERY: PARLIAMENT- 
ARY ELEcTIONS (12 8. iii. 417, 510 ; iv. 23),— 
The following letters now in my possession, 
which refer to an earlier election than that 
described by Mr. Sretr WEEKS at? the 
second reference, may interest readers of 
‘N. & Q. The writer of the first letter 
was probably a Preston man. As both are 
bound up in a small collection of letters 
addressed to Thomas Parker of Browsholme, 
Esq. (Phillipps MSS. 8396 and 20608), it is 
possible that he was the’ addressee. For an 
account of Sir Thomas Clarges see ‘ Dict, 
Nat. Biog.,’ x. 398. A letter dated April 10, 
1675, from Sir Thomas Stringer, touching 
his candidature, and addressed to Roger 
Kenyon, will be found in the ‘Kenyon 
MSS ,’ Hist. MSS. Com., Rep. XIV. App. IV. 
p- 100. 


[Fol. 1.] The occasion of this letter is upon 
Mr. Livesay’s informacion, who is secondary in 
y® King’s Bench, a Gent. generally known to 
el honest and religious, he came twice to me 
his day, y® former time I was abroad, y* 2° time 
about 3 a clock, when he told me y® occasion of 
his comming was to acquaint me y* S™ Tho. 
String™ had dealt unworthyly w® St Tho. Clerges 
and his son by under minding them in their 
serious purpose as to this Election, by his private 
insinuacion, by making y® Duke of Albemarle 
belive y* it was in vain for St Walter Clerges to 
proceed being soe young a man, and wholely a 
strang™ to y® Town and country: but y' if it 
would please his Grace to conferr his favour 
upon him and afford him his letter to the town 
in his behalfe, he doubted not but to carry it 
agst. S* Ralph [Assheton]: then he told me 
y® Duke had given him his letter, wt w* he ig 
gone down this evening: and all this, as I s@ 
before, w'*out acquainting St Tho. Clerges or his 
son, w° has made such a breach, as Mr. Livesay 
says, betwixt 4° Duke and his uncle S‘ Tho. 
Clerges as passes y* such a thing should be 
consented to by y® Duke after his soe great 
appearing for his son S' Walter, he should be 
soe easily dissuaded from St Walter his nearest 
kinsman and bestow his favour upon such & man 
as this, w'*out ever consulting wt? S' Tho. or 
his son in it; for y° better confirmacion (for this 
is y° very effect, if not y° words, y* Mr. Livesay 
spoke to me) he told me he had writt to his 
brother Mr. Livesay of Livesay to this purpose: 
and he did alsoe promise to bring me S* Tho. 
Clerges own letter, to be sent down this next 
post, y' may declare more plainly S" Tho. 
Stringer his unworthy dealing. I told Mr. 
Livesay yt I had heard y* Mr. Marsden or 
should say shortly after y® last assizes 
y' they would returne S"™ Walter Clerges or 
St Tho. String', I doe not perfectly remember 
whether, tho they should have the fewer votes 
by many, for y® penalty was but 40" by y® 
Statute, whereupon he told me of a cause tryed 
in y® King’s Bench this last Michaelmass terme, 
wherein S™ Samuel Bernardeston sued S* William 
Slome, Sheriffe of Suffolke, for making a false 
return of my L‘ Humb: and recovered [8004 
damages. I presume if this dealing of S' Tho. 
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String be made known, in thus setting up for 
himself, and yt he comes down thus upon bis 
own account, haveing gott y® Duke’s letter in 
such an insinuating and private way, w'" much 
displeasure to y* Duke’s friends, many will fall 
off from y* partie, &e. 

[Fol. 2.] Besides this, I received a letter’ from 
S' Ralph [Assheton] dated y® 15 of this in- 
stant. wherein he does certifye me y' St Tho. 
and S' Walter Clerges doe wholely desist from 
-their former intencions as to y® Burges, &c, 
and therein St Ralph layes his commands upon 
me to impart it to you and other his special 
friends, but not receiveing it till yesternight 
w'. y* within written, I could not doe it sooner 
[ends]. 

[Endorsed] Een. Fairclough, 17—84 


Aprill y¢ 19th, 1675 

S'—My Brother Livesay_ acquainted mee y* 
you desired to bee informed by mee if my sonn 
persisted to stande to bee elected a burgesse for 
Clitherowe in the place of Mr Pudsey, deceased, 
to which I must answere negatively, but I muste 
att the same tyme confesse [ am sorrye for the 
Duke of Albemarles sake then my owne, who was 
soe farr prevailed on by the base insinuation of 
s Thomas Stringer and his friende Kenion as to 
write to my sonn on the ninth instant to intreate 
him to decist uppon a sugestion that hee was 
informed out of Lancashire yt hee could not 
carrye itt against you and though my sonn sent 
to his Grace such a letter in answere as could not 
imply a consent to his request, yet by S' Thomas 
his insinuations itt was soe interpreted, and then 
hee procured him _ selfe to bee recomended 
expressinge [sic] thereby the Duke to inconstancye 
and irresolution, and his friende Kenion procured 
a letter to him selfe on St Thomas Stringers 
behalfe from S* Robert Carr, but S' Robert sayes 
it was onely a letter of course without any 
earnestnes in y* matter, and y‘ he had not donn 
it but y' “he was tould the Duke of Albemarle 
had writt for St Thomas Stringer. I have too 
much resentment of the proceedinge to inlarge 
further on this subiect, but for yo" satisfaction 
in this affaire I write this letter and am, 8S’, 
yo" most affectionate servantt, 

THoMAS CLARGES 


These for my worthy friend St Raphe Ashcton. 
W. Farrer. 
Hall Garth, Carnforth. 


HENRY I.: A GLovucestTER CHARTER 
(12 8. iv. 149, 223).—I had not seen Dr. 


Round’s profoundly interesting account of | 


the de Ports in vol. xvi. of The Cencalcgist 
when I wrote my note on ‘A Gloucester 
Charter.” May I commend it to Dr. 
Macrata if he has not already seen it ? 
Notwithstanding the fact that Walter de 
Gloucester has been regarded as heir to his 
cousin Roger, the evidence of this Gloucester 
charter is both new and important, end kas 
to be accounted for. More light is needed. 
The two other charters cited—namely, 
Henry’s notification to Bishop Sampson and 
to his Sheriff (and Castellan) Walter de 








Gloucester, and the charter No. 3 edited 
by Dr. Round (‘ Ancient Charters ’)— must, 
I think, have passed about the same time, 
and for these reasons :— 


1. It would prokably have been on the 
advice of his hereditary Castellen that 
Henry disseised the canons of St. Oswald 
of their land in front of his castle, and put 
in possession there the Castellan himself. 
Accordingly the King was sorry (tle charter 
testifies as much: nolo ut canonict perdani), 
and so the Castellan, as Sheriff, was ordercd 
to compensate them out of the royal demesne. 

2. It would naturally have been cn similar 
counsel from the same quarter that he re- 
sumed possession of the garden by his kecp 
or tower. 

These two charters seem to illustrate each 
other, the object in view being the same in 
both, a purely’ military and defensive one, 
calculated to ensure greater security within 
and without the walls. 

Though the King’s tower is described as 
situated in the garden (in quo turris mea 
sedet), yet it looks as though the menks hed 
only acquired rights in that garden after 
the completion of the tower, because they 
are to surrender it just as (sicut) Walter the 
Sheriff had handed it over to them. And it 
really seems also as if the one consideration 
conceded to the monks was no equivalent in 
land, but simply the King’s written cor- 
firmation of Roger de Gloucester’s alleged 
grant, for lack of which, in the absence of 
any actual deed of gift from the donor, they 
must have been greatly embarrassed. They 
obtained, in shcrt, a title, whether strictly 
valid in absolute law or not. This conclusion 
IT advance with diffidence, knowing how 
easily, in the uncertain light of these early 
charters, so brief and so few, one may find 
oneself moving 

per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 

Again, it may have been the very absence 
of a valid title from the grantor himself 
which tempted Gilbert de Minors to contest 
the monks’ right to the land in 1123. For 
the King, constantly engaged in affairs of 
far greater moment, seems, as I have alreedy 
said, to have forgotten the circumstances, 
and a decision in favour of the monks was 
only won, as we have seen, on the testi 
mony of two companion-knights who were 
evidently also at the siege of Falaise, and 
who were able frcm personal knowledge to 
testify to the facts. 

We have no evidence that the King’s 
charter of notification to bishop and 
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sheriff was produced in Curia Regis, and no 
evidence to the contrary. If the single 
issue before the King was whether or not 
Roger de Gloucester had ever given the 
land at all, it would not have been needed. 

Mr. Roland Austin, Hon. Sec. of the 
Bristol and Gloucester Archeological Society, 
favours me with the following copy of the 
notification above referred to, taken from 
the ‘Gloucester Cartulary’ (Rolls. Series, 
i. 235, where it is attributed to 1100-1112). 
It is important. The concluding sentence, 
with its change of tense from concesst to 
concedo, is noteworthy :— 


CXLIT. Culna Rogerii. Carta secunda de laicis 
teniris. 
Henricus, rex Anglie, Sampsoni_ episcopo 


Wygorniensi et Waltero vicecomiti de Gloucestria, 
et omnibus baronibus suis, Francis et Anglis, de 
Gloucestresyra, salutem. 

Notum sit vobis quod dedi et concessi manerium 
de Culna ecclesie Sancti Petri de Gloucestria ad 
communem victum monachorum, sicut Rogerius 
de Gloucestria eis dedit et concessit, et sicut 
melius tenuit, pro anima mea ct uxoris me®&, et 
pro animabus antecessorum meorum, et concedo 
eis escambium de horto_monachorum in quo 
turris mea sedet, sicut Walterus vicecomes de 
Gloucestria eis liberavit. 

The form dedi et concessi, though altered 
to concedo in the after-part of the document, 
denotes generally an original grant. Genuine- 
ness admitted, I would paraphrase thus :— 

‘“* Know ye that I have given and conceded to 
the monks Coln which Roger de Gloucester gave 
to them, And this concession I give them as 
satisfaction for the garden wherein is my tower. 


CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


“Gone west” (12 S. iv. 218).—The 
following extract from chap. xv. of ‘ An 
Trish Cousin, by E. CE. Somerville and 


Martin Ross, may have a bearing on the 
origin of this phrase. An old man is speaking 
of ghostly carriages which were believed to 
foretell a death :— 


“There was one that seen the black coach 
and four horses goin’ wesht the road, over the 
bog, the time the owld man....died ; and wansht 
....there was a Sarsfield out, that time the 
Frinch landed beyond in Banthry Bay, and the 
English cot him an’ hung him; but those People 
took him and dhragged him through hell and 
through det’th, and me mother’s father heard 
the black coach taking him wesht to Myross 
Churchyard.” 

The word “ wesht”’ is not in italics in the 
book. 


Another clue seems definitely to associate Touchstone says 
the | 


| 


the phrase with Ireland. 
“* Old Contemptibles ” 
the Irish regiments. 


Perhaps 
in 1914 learnt it from 





W.R. Le Fanu’s ‘Seventy Years of Irish 
Life,’ published in 1893, occurs the following 
sentence :— 

“The Western Irish attach a sinister meaning 
to west. Jim Shea, a fishing attendant of Mr. 
Le Fanu, had a violent fit of coughing, but he 
explained : ‘ Tis not a cold I have at all, my lady, 
tis a fly that’s gone west in my stomach.’ ” 


J. Rupce Harprina. 


Is not the phrase “gone west” to be 
explained as due to the Celtic habit of saying 
‘* J am going west ” in the sense “ I am going 
back” or “‘ going home’’—the habit illus- 
trated in Wordsworth’s poem ‘Stepping 
Westward’ ? G. C. Moors Smiru. 

Sheffield. 


The poet Aubrey de Vere, writing to a 
friend about Wordsworth in 1848, says: 
“* May his tread be ever firm and his coun- 
tenance catch the new brightness as he 
continues to step westward.” See ‘ Memoir 
of Aubrey de Vere,’ by W. Ward, p. 142. 

A. F. 


This phrase, ultimately referring to the 
belief in an earthly paradise, would seem to 
be of Irish origin. Gerald Griffin (I think in 
a story called ‘ The Half Sir’) represents a 
man condoling with a bereaved friend by 
saying, “‘I am sorry for your trouble 
westward.” G. R. R. 


W. E. J. will find the idea expressed more 
fully, though not more poetically, in Moore’s 
well-known lines beginning :— 

How dear to me the hour when daylight dies! 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


““Gone west’’ was a common expression 
in Canada some years ago, and probably 
originated from the fact that the Far West 
was almost an unknown country, into which 
if a man ventured, he was considered as lost 
to his friends. Ci. is 


Elizabethan writers use the phrase “ to 
go westward ” in a much less romantic sense 
than to go to the Isles of the Blest. With 
them it means “‘ to be hanged,” as in Green’s 
‘ Art of Conny-Catching,’ part 2, ‘““ Westward 
they go, and then solemnly make a rehearsal 
sermon at Tibirn”’ ; ibid., part 3, “ Sailing 
westward in a cart to Tibirn.”’ 

In ‘ Eastward Hoe,’ by Chapman, Jonson, 
and Marston, II. i., the London merchant 
to his idle apprentice 
speculating in an 


Quicksilver, who is 


American voyage, ‘Sir, Eastward hoe will 
In a review of Mr. ' make you go Westward ho.” 
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It would be interesting to learn whether | 
any links can be found to connect this| 
Cockney slang phrase with the modern) 
soldiers’ ‘‘ gone west.” M. H. Dopps. 

Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 

[A typecaster, having “pied”’ some type, said, 
“It’s gone west.”’ Asked the origin of the phrase, 
he replied, ‘‘The sun sets in the west.’’] 


WasHiIncTon Famity (12 8. iv. 133).— 
Major Laurence Washington, second child, 
by first wife (Jane Butler), of Augustine 
Washington, was elder half-brother of 
General George Washington. He was born 
1718, and educated in England 1733-40. 
He joined the British army, and served in 
the Carthagena expedition in the West 
Indies under Admiral Vernon of the British 
navy. On his return to America in 1742, 
he named his estate, after his great friend, 
“Mount Vernon.” This estate was after- 
wards owned by President Washington, to 
whom he left it, after the deaths of his 
his wife and last surviving child. He died 
1752, aged 34 years. Major Washington 
was @ member of the House of Burgesses 
and Adjutant-General of the district, with 
the rank of major and a regular salary. He 
m., July 19, 1743, Anna, dau. of Hon. 
Wiliam Fairfax, Belvoir, Fairfax County, 
Virginia. 

John Augustine Washington, fourth 
child, by his second wife (Mary Ball), of 
Augustine Washington, was a full brother 
of General Washington, and born Jan. 13, 
1736. He m. Hannah, dau. of Col. John 
Bushrod of Westmoreland Co., Virginia, 
and amongst other children had Bushrod 
Washington (b. in Stafford Co., Virginia, 
June 5, 1762), the favourite nephew of the 
President, who left Mount Vernon, to him. 

The Washingtons and Bushrods_ were 
near neighbours in Virginia, and though 
the lady was not the daughter of Capt. 
Richard Bushrod inquired about, she was 
probably his niece. 

It will be more difficult to trace Cornet 
George Washington serving in 2 home 
cavalry regiment in 1746. George was 
never & favourite name in the Washington 
family, and is supposed to have been 
brought into it from the family of Villiers, 
one of whom, Anne Villiers—a half-sister 
of George Villiers, lst Duke of Buckingham 
—married Sir William Washington of Pack- 
ington, co. Leicester, father of the famous 
Col. Henry Washington, Governor of Wor- 
cester (1646), and George Washington, one 
of the Duke of Richmond’s gentlemen. 
But that is not so. There were Georges in 





other Washington branches before this. 


There was never a George in the West- 
morland branches, seated at Grayrigg, 
Threpelands, or Sedbergh; nor in the 
Warton (Lancashire) family from which 
President Washington was descended 
(through the Sulgrave, Northampton, branch) 
and which by this time was practically 
defunct in England. 

It was difficult in those days to obtain a 
commission, especially in a cavalry regi- 
ment, without much money and influence ; 
and I do not see where Cornet George 
could have come from except the Adwick, 
Yorkshire, family—once very rich, but then 
rapidly declining—or another branch of 
that family then settled in high diplomatic 
posts at the Hague. This family is now 
represented by Baron George von Washing- 
ton of Pol’s Castle, Gratz, Styria, who 
claims to be connected with President 
Washington through the Warton family ; 
but he belongs, unquestionably, to the 
Adwick family, as there is abundant evi- 
dence to prove. 

An ancestor of the Baron, Arthur Wash- 
ington of Snaith, Yorkshire, was settled in 
Surry Co., Virginia (1636), twenty-three 
years before General Washington’s family 
arrived in 1659; but he has remained un- 
known until within these twenty years, as 
his name was, unfortunately, indexed 
‘* Hashington”’ in the first Virginia Land 
Book. His descendants have been in Con- 
gress, and are very highly thought of. 

I cordially invite correspondence on 
Washington family history. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

56 Lower Mount Street, Dublin. 


** Gapcet”’ (12 S. iv. 187).—A discussion 
arose at the Plymouth meeting of the 
Devonshire Association in 1916 when it 
was suggested that this word should be 
recorded in the list of local verbal pro- 
vincialisms. Several members dissented 
from its inclusion on the ground that it is 
in common use throughout the country ; 
and a naval officer who was present said 
that it has for years been a popular ex- 
pression in the service for a tool or imple- 
ment, the exact name of which is unknown 
or has for the moment been forgotten. 
I have also frequently heard it applied by 
motor-cycle friends to the collection of 
fitments to be seen on motor cycles. “‘ His 
handle-bars are smothered in gadgets” 
refers to such things as speedometers, 
mirrors, levers, badges, mascots, &c., at- 
tached to the steering handles. The 
‘* jigger *’ or short-rest used in billiards is 
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also often called a “‘ gadget ’’ ; and the name 

has been applied by local platelayers to the 

** gauge’ used to test the accuracy of their 

work. In fact, to borrow from present-day 

Army slang, “‘ gadget” is applied to “ any 

old thing.” H. Tapiey-Soper. 
The City Library, Exeter. 


‘* Gadget ” is a colloquialism in the Navy 
for any small fitment or uncommon article 
—for example, “‘a curious gadget.”” I never 
came across anybody who could give a 
derivation. A. G. KEALyY. 


In a list of words and phrases used by our 
soldiers at the Front, sent to me recently 
from Flanders, there is the word “‘ gadget,” 
and its meaning is given as billets or quarters 
of any description, “and sometimes it is 
used to denote a thing of which the name is 
not known.” ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘ Webster's New International Dictionary’ 
says that “‘ gadget ” is “‘ often used of some- 
thing novel, or not known by its proper 
name (slang). It is a word in frequent 
use in this sense by seamen and other 
workers. F. A. Russet. 

116 Arran Road, Catford, 8.E.6. 


PALESTINE: Roman (?) Remarys (12 S. 
iv. 189).—‘ Murray’s Handbook for Syria 
and Palestine,’ entirely new edition (by 
Haskett Smith), 1892, p. 147, gives Barbara 
as one of the four old churches near to 
*Abtid, on the road from Tibneh to Ras 
el-’Ain (Antipatris), being part of the road 
from Jerusalem to Cesarea. Barbara is 
described as ‘‘a chapel crowning a rocky 
hill 12 min. W. of ’Abid.” 

“Close to the latter [? Barbara] is a group of 
most remarkable Tombs, somewhat resembling 
the Tombs of the Judges at Jerusalem. They 
extend along a terrace at the foot of the rocks, 
and are of great size and well ornamented. 
There are nine of these tombs planned and 
described by the P.E. Survey (Mem. ii. 361-364), 
and they are called Mokdi’a ’Abfd, or ‘the 
Quarries of ’Abfid.’ These and other remains in 
the neighbourhood indicate the existence of a 
town_of great importance here in former days, 
and Dr. Sandreczki, of Jerusalem, has suggested 
that the Thamnatha of Josephus (see ahove) 
was really situated here.” 

“See above ”’ refers to p. 146, where Tibneh 
is said to be the site of Thamnatha. 

On the Handbook map ’Abid is, as the 
crow fiics, about twenty English miles 
almost duc east of Jaffa, and ‘‘ Tombs ”’ 
appear about one mile west by north of 
*Abféd. 

‘PP. E. Survey (Mem. ii.) ’? means ‘‘ Pales- 
tine Expleration Fund ’’—‘ The Survey of 





Western Palestine : Memoirs by Lieut. ©. R, 
Conder, R.E., and Lieut. H. H. Kitchener, 
R.E.,’ vol. 11. :— . 

“’Abid—A large and flourishing Christian 
village. A place dedicated to Saint Barbara 
exists near.’’—P. 289. 

‘ Barbira—A small ruined chapel; still a 
place of pilgrimage for Christians. It is of good 
masonry, the foundations only remaining, 
measuring 10 feet across inside, and 22 feet in 
length east and west. Between the chapel and 
the village of ’Abfid is a fine pool lined with 
masonry, which was full when visited. Visited 
6th June, 1873.”—P. 305. - 

“‘ Mokat’a ’Abiid—A fine group of rock-cut 
tombs visited and planned by Major Wilson in 
1866. Nine tombs in all were here planned by the 
Survey party....These [? the first three] are the 
so-called ‘ Tombs of the Kings,’ but more probably 
the monument of Helena, Queen of Adiabene, 
second century, B.c.”’—Pp. 361-2. 

For the plans see the Survey as above. 
RoBERT PreRPornt. 


SHAaw or Bowss (12 S. iv. 218).—From a 
photograph of the Shaw gravestone in 
Bowes Churchyard I copy the following 
inscription :— om 


cg 4 
of William Shaw, 
who died January 10th, 1850, 
aged 67 years. 
And of Bridget Shaw, wife of 
the above, who died Nov. Ist, 1840, 
aged 56 years. 
Also William Shaw, their son, 
who died Oct. 21st, 1837, 
aged 24 years. 
There are also two infant daughters of Mr. 
and Mrs. Shaw buried in the churchyard. 
Your correspondent would do well to 
consult two illustrated articles on the 
subject which appeared in The Dickensian 
for January, 1911, and September, 1915. 
Joun T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


The Dickensian for January, 1911, and 
Reckitt’s Magazine, April, 190°, both contain 
illustrated articles on Shaw and Dotheboys 
Hall. The first-named magazine gives a 
reproduction of a photograph of Shaw's 
gravestone. T. W. TYRRELL 


TYRANNICIDE (12 S. iv. 133, 195).—Evi- 
dence was desired for the statement that 
John Ponet, in his ‘Shorte Treatise of 
Politique Power’ (1556), recognized the 
possible duty of tyranncide. 

Hallam devotes a considerable space to 
this. work in his ‘Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries,’ 
Part II. chap. iv. The treatise is said on 
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the title-page to be an answer to seven 
questions, the sixth being “‘ Whether it be 
lawful to depose an evil governor and kill 
a tyrant?’ From the discussion of this 
question Hallam quotes at some length, 
leaving no doubt as to Ponet’s position :— 

‘The manifold and continued examples that 
have been, from time to time, of the deposing of 
kings and killing of tyrants, do most certainly 
confirm it to be most true, just, and consonant 
to God’s judgment. The history of kings in the 
Old Testament is full of it; and, as Cardinal Pole 
truly citeth, England lacked not the practice and 
experience of the same.” 

After appealing to the examples of 
Edward IT. and Richard II. of England and 
Christian [II.] of Denmark, he proceeds :— 

“The reasons, arguments, and laws, that serve 
for the deposing and displacing of an evil governor, 
will do as much for the proof that it is lawful to 
kill a tyrant, if they may be indifferently heard.” 
The writer's statement that the High 
Constable of England had authority upon 
just occasion to “commit” the king “‘ into 
ward”? provokes Hallam to remark that 
“ this is an impudent falsehood.” 

It is ill quoting at second hand. If the 
original book is inaccessible, Hallam’s ex- 
tracts may, I suppose, afford a fair notion of 
Ponet’s views: EpWaRrD BENSLY. 


Betyott FAmizy, 1550-1600 (12 S. iv. 218). 
—The two Thomas Bellotts mentioned 
appear to be father and son. From a note 
published in Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica in 1874 it appears that 

“Thomas Bellott, Esq. marryed Alice Roden, 
daughter to Roger Roden, Esq., in ye Raigne of 
H. ye 8th; yey lye Buryed in Gresford Church & 
left nine Sons and three Daughters.”’ 

There is a pedigree of the family in the 
‘Visitation of Cheshire, 1613,’ published 
by the Harleian Society. In the Visitation 
Thomas Bellott’s wife is stated to have been 
“Alice, daughter to William Royden of 
Burton in co. Denbighe.”’ 

H. J. B. CLemenrs. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


Thomas Bellot of Moreton, co. Chester, 
who married Alice Royden, purchased lands 
In Burton and Gresford, co. Denbigh, in 
1552. Both he and his wife were buried 
at Gresford. Thomas, their second son, 
was ‘‘steward and executor to the Lord 
Bourghley, he did many charitable workes 
in his lifetime, he was never marryed, 
lyeth in —— Thebales.’’ Some of his 
brothers were buried at Gresford. One 
brother Hugh was vicar there, and after- 
wards Bishop of Chester. See Ormerod’s 
‘Cheshire ’ (Helsby), iii. 44,45. R.S. B. 


' before 1856. 





L. Bayty’s ‘ Practice or Piety’ (12 8. 
iv. 155).—From the eleven editions of this 
book found in the Public Library of Cardiff 
it seems that the copy quoted at the above 
reference belongs to the year 1628, and that 
on p. 315 the word ‘“ lubernesse”’ was an 
optical delusion. It is to be rectified by 
reading lithernesse. To the list of notable 
words we might add snaky, p. 276, ‘‘ thorow 
this snakie field,” as the Oxford Dictionary 
does not record this adjective, in this sense,. 
The Manchester Quarterly for 
July, 1883, as Mr. H. Farr has pointed out 
to me, contains an interesting account, by 
J. E. Bailey, F.S.A., of ‘ Bishop Lewis [sic} 
Bayly and his “ Practice of Piety.” ’ 

On p. 433 of the copy at Bath we read: 
‘* And now again, since the former Edition 
of this Book, on the fifth of August last, 
1612 (14 yeeres since the former fire) the 
whole Towne was againe fired.”” He there 
refers to ‘* Teuerton in Deuonshire, (whose 
remembrance makes my heart  bleed).’”’ 
So we see that there was an edition of the 
‘ Practice * before August, 1612. Why was 
that prelate so much interested in Tiverton ? 

Epwarp 8. Dopeson. 


ASHBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE (12 S. iv. 218, 
256).—The Derby Mercury of March 7, 1877, 
under the heading ‘ Bibliographical Notes 
(by the Editor),’ gives the following amongst 
other information about ‘ The History and 
Topography of Ashbourn, the Valley of the 
Dove, and the Adjacent Villages ’ :— 

‘The literary part of the work was undertaken 
by Mr. Hobson, of Ashborne, ‘assisted’ by 
Mr. Edward Fitzgibbon, better known to anglers 
by his nom de plume ‘ Ephemera,’ under which he 
contributed largely to the columns of Bell’s Life, 
and produced several works of more or less 
merit on angling. Judging from internal evi- 
dence, we are inclined to think that ‘ Ephemera’s ’ 
share in the work was infinitesimal; indeed, 
Mr. Hobson, a man of culture and literary tastes, 
was perfectly equal to the whole task, which 
(excepting only the traditional ‘assistance’ of 
Fitzgibbon) may probably be placed entirely 
to his credit.” 

Bae. 


“Rua Nova” (12 8. iv. 215, 256).—In 
Brit. Mus. MSS. Dept. Sloane 505, ‘A 
Voyage to Lisbon with the Portuguese 
Ambassador [D. Francisco da Mello], 1661,’ 
by Thos. Fisher of Lincoln’s Inn, we read 
on p. 39 :— 

Aug. 11. ‘‘ After that we had wearied our- 
selves with gazing on them [some maskers in a 
procession from St. Julian’s Church in Rua dos 
Mudos, Lisbon], we went from there to Rua Nova 
(ye cheife street of ye Citty and Exchange), 
where ye King and Queen had placed themselves 
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to view them, before whom they performed all 
their mimmicke tricks and postures to ye life ; 
from there we crossed over ye Pallace yarde, 
where we tooke Boate and went aboard our 
shipp.”’ 

On p. 69, under date “‘ August ye 28” :— 

“The wind was at N.W.; in the morning we 
got our anchor aboard and loosed our foretop- 
sayle: the Lieutnt, and of: with ye gunner went 
ashoare and bought some sweetmeates a Rua 
Nuova with a great deal of bastard China ware, 
which was imediately sent aboard. From there 
-we went to ye Pallace, where we met the Counsell.” 

A “ filho da Rua Nova” evidently means 
a ‘“‘regular Lisboner,” just as we say a 
Cockney is one who was born within the 
sound of Bow bells. ‘‘ Rua Nova” must 
have occupied the site, or nearly so, of the 
present Rua Aures. 


ce 


HusBert READE. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


Cou. CHarRLes LENNox (12S. ii. 89, 138).— 
Having only just come across the query of 
W. R. W. relating to the dates of the com- 
missions of Charles Lennox prior to 1787, I 
hasten to send the following, and hope the 
information will not be too late to be of 
use :— 

Cornet or Ensign, 7th Royal Fusiliers, 
Ap. 12, 1782. Ensign, 100th Foot, Ap. 6, 


1785. Lieutenant, 102nd Foot, Ap. 27, 
1785. On _ half-pay, 102nd Foot, 1786. 
From half-pay and Captain-Lieutenant, 


7th Foot, Ap. 18, 1787. Captain, 35th Foot, 
Aug. 29, 1787. EK. H. FarrBproruer. 


St. Pavur’s Scuoo.: STEWARDS OF THE 
Scnoot Feasts (12 §S. iv. 38, 68, 98, 139, 
198).—Sam. Palmer (p. 98, col. 2), surgeon 
St. Barth. Hosp., died Aug., 1734 (London 
Mag., p. 448). 

Humphry Thayer was Inspector-General 
of the Duties on Coffee, Tea, and Chocolate 
in the Excise (5001.) in 1727, and a Com- 
missioner of the Excise (1,0001.) Oct. 20, 
1732, till he d. Dec. 9, 1737. His brothers 
Robert and Thomas d. April 6, 1737, and 
Jan. 2, 1738, respectively (Gent. Mag.). 


Benjamin Tooke senior was Treasurer of’ 


$t. Bartholomew’s Hospital at his death 
July 5, 1716. Benj. Tooke, bookseller, 
d. May 24, 1723 (Hist. Reg.). 

William Tims was made Register of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital before 1716, 
and held the same (afterwards in 1727 and 
1748 styled Clerk thereto) until succeeded 
by John Tims (probably his son) in 1748, 
when his death probably took place. He 
was also from before 1716, until 1748, one 
of the “eight attornies of the Sheriffs’ 





Court’’ of London, being senior on the 
list in 1727. 

Thomas Trenchfield d. Jan. 5, 1730, wt. 44, 
Geo. Jas. Trenchfield of Dorset d. Dee. 6, 
1756. 

Rich. Truby sen., vintner, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, master of King’s Arms Tavern, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, d. May 26, 1730 
(Hist. Regq.). 

Nathaniel Bishop, proctor in Doctors’ 
Commons in 1755, d. July 13, 1790, et. 70, 

Thomas Benn (p. 99), attorney, Billings. 
gate, d. Sept. 26, 1769. 

Wm. Pureas, one of the Six Clerks in 
Chancery from Feb., 1751, till he d. Jan. 2, 
1766, was probably the man, the unusual 
name serving as a sufficient clue. 

George Dance senior was made Clerk of 
the City Works between 1734 and 1737, and 
held the post (afterwards called Surveyor of 
the City Buildings) till he d. Feb. 11, 1768, 
Son of Giles Dance who d. July 6, 1751, 
eet. 87, and of kin to —— Dance, builder, 
Surveyor of Guy’s Hospital, who d. Aug. 23, 
1733. Possibly the George Dance of 
Cripplegate, London, gent., whose son 
James matric. from St. John’s Ooll., 
Oxford, March 1, 1737/8, aged 18. 

Christopher Tilson (p. 68) was in 1700 
and 1707 Register to the Commissioners of 
Appeals in the Excise (200l.). William 
Tilson (p. 98, col. 2) may very well have 
been his brother, as another Christopher 
Tilson who matric. from Ch. Ch., Oxford, 
June 22, 1725, aged 17, was.son of William 
Tilson of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, arm. 

George Morton Pitt, son of John Pitt 
and Sarah Wavell, who were m. at 
St. Mary’s, Madras, was born in Fort 
St. George, and baptized in St. Mary’s 
Church, Madras, 1693. He was a distant 
cousin of Governor Thomas Pitt, M.P., the 
owner of the famous diamond. He was 
M.P. for Old Sarum Nov., 1722, till made 
Register of the Excise Office (3501.) Jan., 
1724, and for Pontefract 1741-54, He 
resigned as Register Aug., 1724, and arrived 
at Madras Dec. 26, 1724; took office as 
Governor of Fort St. George, Madras, 
May 14, 1730; was made Commander-in- 
Chief there Dec. 5, 1729, and held both 
posts till he embarked for home Jan. 23, 
1735. He afterwards became a merchant 
in London, and d. Feb. 5, 1756. 

Benjamin Marriott was in 1727 one of 
the eight Attorneys, or Sworn Clerks, in the 
Court of Exchequer. 

Richard Marriott, probably his brother, 
was in 1727 one of the four attorneys of 
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| 
the Court of Exchequer, and senior of them| The elder son of the first Edward and 


in 1737 and 1748. They were possibly sons | 


of Thomas Marriot, Clerk of the Pleas in 
the Exchequer in 1700 and 1716 (Chamber- 


Rebecca, viz., George Wright of the Manor, 


‘South Kirkby, was born 1646, and died 
|ante 1709, on July 25 of which year his 


layne’s ‘ Present State’) till he d. June 12, | 


1724. ; 
Leonard Peed was elected one of the 
12 Common Councilmen of the Ward of 
Cheap between 1741 and 1745. 

Joseph Major (p. 98, col. 1) was in 
1700 and 1707 senior of the four City 
Council [sic] or Common Pleaders of the 
City of London, from which he was pro- 
moted one of the two judges of the 
Sheriffs’ Court in Jan, 1714, in which 
post he d. Jan. 1,.1717. 

Henry Skey (p. 99) of Pencoed, co. Here- 
ford, cler., had a son Wiiliam who matric. 
from Oriel Coll., Oxford, April 22, 1765, 
aged 16, B.A. 1769. 

W. R. Writiams. 

Talybont, Brecon. 


It will complete the notes about the 
Pitts if it is mentioned (1) that John Pitt 
was Chief at Masulipatam at the end of the 
seventeenth century, not Consul (ante, 
p. 198) ; and (2) that he married Sarah, the 
widow of Thomas Wavell, who was second 
in Council at Fort St. George. The 
marriage took place in August, 1692. 

FRANK PENNY. 


Wricut oF SoutH Eitmsatt, DONCASTER 
(12 §. iv. 190).—The family of Wright of 
Kirkby and Elmsatl, co. York, was at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century 
represented by George Wright of North 
Elmsall, who was described in the family 
Bible as ‘‘ from Cudworth.”’ The late Mr. 
Hubert Smith-Stanier, F.S.A., of Chilbolton, 
Hants, tried in vain to supplement this 
meagre information as to origin, but was 
enabled to establish the following facts as 
to progeny, gathered from a careful scrutiny 
of the Wright family archives and the local 
records. 

George had a son Edward of North Elmsall, 
who, we may assume, was born about 1620, 
and a younger daughter Mary, who married 
Reginald Steade at- South Kirkby, Sept. 15, 
1657. Edward married there, Jan. 21, 1645, 
Rebecca Fulwood, by whom he had two sons. 
Edward, the younger, was born 1648, lived 
at North Elmsall,-and had a son George, 
whose wife Anne died 1731, leaving a son 
Edward of North Elmsall, who married at 
South Kirkby in 1710 Rebecca Lunn, who 
was interred there July 12, 1733, he himself 
being interred there April 3, 1719. 





widow Anne was interred at South Kirkby, 
leaving a son George Wright of the Manor, 
South Kirkby, who married at Doncaster, 
Aug. 13, 1692, Anne, natural daughter of 
the Duke of York by Othia, daughter of 
Matthew Hutton (family Bible). Anne was 
born May, 1666, and interred at South 
Kirkby in July, 1729, her husband being 
interred there May 11, 1729. They had a 
daughter Othia, who was baptized at 
Doncaster Oct. 6, 1694, and died young; 
and a son James Wright of South Elmeall 
and Thurnscoe Grange, who was living in 
1742, on April 29 of which year his wife 
Elizabeth was interred at Thurnscoe, leaving 
two sons and four daughters, viz., George ; 
Jane, ob. inf.; Mary, bapt. at Thurnscoe 
June 2, 1733; James, bapt. there April 22, 
1735; Betty, bapt. there May 24, 1737; 
Anne, bapt. there Feb. 23, 1738 ; and Sarah, 
bapt. there July 13, 1741. 

The elder son, George Wright of Thurnscoe 
Grange, was born 1729, and married at 
Thurnscoe, Nov. 22, 1768, Anne, daughter 
and heiress of William Casson alias Cess of 
Thurnscoe, a wealthy merchant of the City 
of London, and Anne his wife, both or whom 
were living in 1783. According to the local 
records and to the reports, dated June 18, 
1857, of a Wright Chancery lawsuit (Record 
Office), George Wright was interred at 
Thurnsecoe Jan. 13, 1813, aged 84 years, and 
his wife June 18, 1822, leaving three sons 
and five daughters, as follows :— 

1. William Wright, bapt. at Thurnscoe 
Feb. 2, 1772, and interred there April 3, 
1841, leaving a widow Elizabeth, who d.s.p. 
about 1845. 2. George Wright, bapt. there 
May 14, 1778, living June 18, 1857, whose 
only son William d.s.p. before June 18, 1857. 
3. James Wright, surgeon, of Bawtry and 
Misson, co. Notts, bapt. at Thurnscoe May 17, 
1787, and d.s.p. April 9, 1830. 

1, Elizabeth, alias Bessy, Betsy, or Betty 
Wright, bapt. (as Betty) at Thurnscoe 
Dec. 17, 1769, and married (as Elizabeth) at 
St. George’s Church, Doncaster, Sept. 4, 
1810, Gervase Allen of Brierley Manor, Great 
Houghton, co. York, of the family of Allen 
of Southfield Grange, Thurnscoe. 2. Sarah 
Wright, bapt. at Thurnscoe May 5, 1774, and 
married, first, at Middleton Tyas, Richmond, 
co. York, 1793, her relative Sampson George, 
a wealthy widower of fox-hunting celebrity, 
who was interred there 1809 ; and secondly 
Thomas Salter, a Quaker, who d.s.p. Her 
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first marriage settlement was signed at 
Middleton Lodge, the residence of her first 
husband’s cousin Major George Hartley, who 
was co-trustee with her brother Dr. James 
Wright. She was declared by the Prince of 
Wales to be the most beautiful woman of his 
acquaintance, and died July 9, 1844. 
2. Abigail Wright, bapt. at Thurnscoe 
March 28, 1775, married John Warde of 
Hooton Pagnell, co. York, of the family of 
Warde of Tanshelf, Pontefract, and d.s.p. 
prior to June 18, 1857. 4. Emma Wright, 
bapt. at Thurnscoe Feb. 8, 1781, and died 
unmarried. 5. Anne Wright, bapt. there 
Aug. 4, 1783, and died unmarried Feb. 21, 
1850. 

The armorial bearings of the family, as 
deseribed on the book-plate label of Dr. 
James Wright (1819), are: Shield, “‘ Or, a 
fesse compony az. and arg. betw. three 
eagles’ heads erased ppr.” Crest, .““A 
unicorn passant reguard. ppr.”” The writer 
has seen this label, and respectfully points out 
en error‘on p. 72 of vol. v. of ‘ Visitation of 
England and Weles,’ by the late Dr. Howard, 
Maltravers Herald, and Mr. Crisp, where the 
Wright coat is said to contain griffins’ heads. 

Mites K. STapytron. 


CASTLEHILL (12 8. iv. 244).—This place is 
in the vicinity of Inverness, and long ago 
was the mansion or home of the Cuthberts of 
Castlehill, a family once of much _ local 
importance. I do not know of any published 
history of the Cuthberts. G. 


GRAMMATICAL MNEMONIC JINGLE (12 S. 
iv. 242).—The first infant school was estab- 
lished at New Lanark in 1816, the second at 
Westminster in. 1818. The first master of 
both was James Buchanan. Though not a 
teacher by profession, he had an instinctive 
understanding of young children, and his 
ingenuity compensated for his inexperience. 
In 1839 he settled in Cape Colony so as to 
be near his children. Sir John Buchanan, a 
judge of the Supreme Court of the Union 
of South Africa, is his grandson. Miss 
Buchanan, the judge’s sister, says :— 

“Mr. Buchanan had a flute which he played 
with considerable skill. To the music of his 
flute he taught the children to march round the 
room....Added to Buchanan’s gift of music 
was the ability to rhyme. This he used to good 
purpose, often setting his own rhymes to simple, 
popular tunes. Some of the teachers who 
followed plagiarized his rhymes; others, more 
or less unsuccessfully, attempted to imitate 
them.”’ 

Among the specimens of her grandfather’s 
rhymes given by Miss Buchanan are the 
jines on the parts of speech. (For further 








information see Salmon and Hindshaw’s 
‘Infant Schools’ and an article by Mr. 
Charles Higham in The New-Church Magazine 
for May and June, 1915.) 

The earliest date to which I have been able 
to trace the lines is 1829, when they appeared 
in the fourth edition of Wilderspin’s ‘* Infant 
Education.’ This is probably their first 
appearance if Buchanan wrote them, and 
their appearance in the book of his disciple 
Wilderspin confirms the presumption that 
he did write them. 

At 9S. xii. 504 Mr. Everarp Coteman 
quoted the lines from an American newspaper, 
but they were doubtless a reimportation. 
(Searching Milton & Bradley’s stores in New 
York for novel kindergarten devices, I found 
one which I thought would be a useful 
addition to our own. When I described it 
to the lecturer on kindergarten at a Brooklyn 
college she said: ‘‘ Yes; I found that in 
England, and induced Milton & Bradley to 
place it on the American market.’’) 

At 10 S. i. 337 the lines are said to have 
been written by a librarian at Cape Town. 
This rather strengthens than weakens the 
ascription of them to Buchanan, for he 
lived for some years near Cape Town, and 
one of his sons was the editor of The Cape 
Town Journal. Davip SALMon. 

Swansea. 


JOHN DWERRYHOUSE, CLOCKMAKER (12S. 
iv. 243).—This surname is to be found in 
Bardsley’s ‘ Dictionary of Surnames,’ and 
is derived by him from “‘ dye-house,” through 


the local ‘‘dwyer-house.”” Weekley, in 
his recently published bock ‘ Surnames,’ 
derives it from ‘‘ dwarf-house.”’ It is found 


in the south-west of Lancashire ; and though 
Bardsley states that it is also a Yorkshire 
name, he gives no instances. So far I have 
not found it in any Yorkshire document. 
My earliest Lancashire note is dated 
Aug. 10, 1433, when John More of Lyverpoll, 
esq., granted to Ric. Dwerehowse of Hale- 
wood, yeoman (and others), messuages, &c. 
in Liverpool (‘Moore MSS.,’ Lancs. and 
Cheshire Record Society). In the Final 
Concords published by the same Society, 
Richard Dweryhowse occurs on Aug. 22, 
1529, as a plaintiff in regard to land in 
Preston, Penwortham, and Walton [le Dale}. 
In the calendar of the Lancashire wills at 
Chester, published by the same Society, we 
find Henry Dwarrihouse of Halewood, 1623; 
William Dwarrihouse of Liverpool, yeoman, 
inventory 1640; William Dwarryhouse of 
West Derby, gentleman, 1647; James 
Dwerrihouse of Garston, husbandman, 1734; 
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and others of the last-named place in 1751 
andil1776. 

The name does not occur in the calendar 
of Lancashire wills proved in the Arch- 
deaconry of Richmond, which indicates that 
the name had not travelled north of the 
river Ribble before 1812, the last date of the 
ealendar. As Dwarrihouse this name is still 
found in Lancashire. 

W. H. Curprrnpatt, Col. 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 


The surname occurs forty-one times in the 
registers of Bebington (a parish between 
Chester and Birkenhead). The first two 
entries refer to Agnes Dwarihouse, buried 
1560, and Agnes Dwarisse, married 1562. 
The latter entry evidently gives the local 
pronunciation, the Cheshireman being ex- 
tremely fond of condensing long surnames. 
In 1617 we have the burial of “ Filius Johis 
Sparke alfiuJs Dwarihouse”; and the last 
entry is in 1622: ‘“‘ Johis Dwarihouse de 
Bebington.” JosePH C. BRIDGE. 

Christ Church Vicarage, Chester. 


Bardsley says that this name comes from 
“‘dwyer-house,” a residence. He quctes 
two instances from wills at Chester, and 
another man who lived at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. There are seven such 
names in the current ‘ Liverpool Directory,’ 
one a watch- and clock-maker. Harrison 
says the name comes from “‘ dwarf-house.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


[G. and W. B. S. also refer to Liverpool. ] 


Parcy REED or TROUGHEND (12 S. iv. 47, 
88).—Parcy, Percy, or Percival Reed of 
Troughend, by Elsdon, Northumberland; was 
living in the time of the Rev. Isaac Marrow, 
who was Rector of Elsdon from 1624 to 1650, 
for he had a dispute with him regarding the 
performance of some penance which had been 
enjoined upon him. This furnishes an 
approximate date for the querist. 

J. W. Fawcett. 


, AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (12 S. 
iii, 510 ; iv. 32, 62).— 

1. Quinque sumus fratres, uno de stipite nati. 

About 50 years ago Prof. John Hutton Balfour, 
the father of the present distinguished professor 
of Edinburgh University, gave me the following 
riddle on one of our delightful botanical ex- 
cursions in Scotland :— 

“Quinque sumus fratres, umus barbatus et 
alter imberbisque duo, sum semi berberbis ego.” 

I could not remember the riddle, although 
I had hundreds of times verified it by examining 
the sepals of the wild rose for years ‘afterwards ; 
S80 some months ago my friend Prof. Bayley 


Balfour obtained for me from the present Pro-| the house of his bride’s father. 





fessor of Clinical Surgery, Prof. Caird, who was 
in our day the class assistant of Prof. John 
Hutton Balfour, the exact wording of the 
‘riddle’? and his own English rendering of it, 
which is indeed very beautiful :— 

Five brothers take their stand, 

Born to the same command : 

Two darkly bearded frown, 

Two without beards are known, 

And one sustains with equal pride 

His sad appendage on one side. 

G. S. STepHENson, M.D. 


(12 S. iv. 246.) 
1, But the waiting time, my brothers, 
Is the hardest time of all, 
will be found in some lines extitled ‘The Hardest 
Time of All,’ on p. 91 of ‘ Psalms of Life,’ by 
Sarah Doudney (Houlston & Sons, 65 Pater- 
noster Row, 1871). 
Mary TERESA FORTESCUE. 
Grove House, Winchester. 





Hotes on Books 
From the Old South-Sea House: being Thomas 

Rumney’s Leiter-Book, 1796-8. Edited by his 

great-great-nephew A. W. Rumney. New 

Fdition. (John Murray, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Murray deserves thanks for a good as well 
as cheap edition of a book that will delight many 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’_ Thomas Rumney belonged 
to an old Cumberland family of * statesmen,”’ or 
yeomen, but when he wrote the majority of these 
etters he was filling a situation in the Old South- 
Sea House. On the death of his elder brother 
he inherited the family estate and returned to 
Cumberland. 

Fortunately for us, he loved letter-writing, and 
we are privileged to watch events as they unrolled 
themselves day by day at a critical period of 
British history. Thus we have the Bank of 
England suspending cash payments in 1797 and 
issuing pound notes, Pitt’s efforts to finance the 
war with France by loans, and increased rates of 
postage to help to defray war expenditure. But 
the minor things of life naturally occupy con- 
siderable space in the letters, and Rumney affords 
many interesting glimpses into manners and 
customs a century ago. On one page he records 
how he gave a shilling to schoolboys for “ barring 
out ” their master ; on another he tells how when 
‘old Mary Hodgson ” was buried 70 people were 
expected at the funeral, and 73 lb. of beef and 
41 Ib. of mutton were provided for them ; and on 
a third how, when he was about to be married, he 
bought presents of gloves for the guests expected. 
The great Oxford Dictionary has the earliest 
mention of a spencer as a man’s coat in 1796, and 
Rumney informs his brother Anthony on Jan. 25, 
1797, that he wears ‘‘a half greatcoat, or what is 
called a Spencer.’? On the other hand, the 
Dictionary does not record tea as a transitive verb 
before 1812, and as an intransitive verb till 1823 ; 
but Rumney notes on Jan. 11, 1805, that he 
**tea’d, suppered, and slept at Mr. Mounsey’s,”’ 
and on Sept. 7, 1806, that ‘* Mrs. R. and I tra’d 
at Mellfell,”’ his Cumberland house. He had 
married on New Year’s Dax, 1806, and dined at 
That he was a 
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lover of old customs may be inferred from his note 
of that day: ‘* The company remarkably cheerful. 
Played at cards. The company departed about 
midnight. No attendance to Bride and Bride- 
groom upon their going to bed, as is customary 
upon the occasion in this country.” 


Cordwainer Ward in the City of London: its 
History and Topography. By A. Charles 
Knight. (Allen & Unwin, 4s. 6d. net.) 


Tyat Mr. Knight has an interesting subject for 
his useful little book is apparent from his summary 
of the chief features of Cordwainer Ward: “It 
contains a specimen of the earliest Norman 
architecture in the country in the crypt of Bow 
Church. The first home of one of the most 
importent of the City Companies was within its 
area, as was a royal residence in medisval days, 
whilst among those illustrious men who were 
born within its limits was the founder of St. Paul’s 
School. The Ward had, moreover, the distinction 
of containing one of the earliest Grammar Schools 
in London, and also of providing for centuries a 
hebitation for the principal Ecclesiastical Court of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in the most famous 
of all the City churches.” In addition, it is 
worth noting that the ward is one of the few 
which take their name from the principal crafts- 
men who lived and worked in them. 

This custom of the men of a craft working 
together in one locality is well illustrated in the 
older form of the name of the ward, for the earliest 
mention that Mr. Knight can trace is in the 
Corporation Letter-Book A (ascribed to 1286 or 
1286), where it appears as ‘‘ The Ward of Cord- 
wanerstrate’’: and Stow also refers to it as 
“‘Cordwainer Street Ward.’ Other craft-names 
connected with this ward are Goldsmiths’ Row 
and Budge Row, the latter taking its name from 
a celebrated fur of olden days. 

Mr. Knight devotes a chapter to the churches 
of the ward, and recalls the fact that Bow Church 
possessed the right of sanctuary. As early as 
1138 it had a Grammar School connected with it, 
there being at that time only two others in London 
—those attached to St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
St. Martin-le-Grand. Mr. Knight provides also a 
sort of topographical dictionary of the streets and 
courts of the ward, past as well as present, with 
notices of the principal points of interest con- 
nected with them. The book is furnished with 
maps, plans, and other illustrations, and a‘ list 
of aldermen of the ward from 1227; and an 
index is not forgotten. Many readers should be 
grateful to Mr. Knight for his pleasant and handy 
volume. 


The Gate of Remembrance : the Story of the Psycho- 
logical Experiment which resulted in the Discovery 
of the Edgar Chapel at Glastonbury. B 
Frederick Bligh Bond. (Oxford, Blackwell, 
6s. net.) 

Tris book, dealing with the discovery of the Edgar 

Chapel at Glastonbury by psychological experi- 

ment, is interesting both from the archeological 

and the psychical standpoint. 

On the archeological side it is to be noted that 
the Edgar Chapel was known to have been 
standing in Elizabeth’s reign. Willis and Free- 
man, as the author mentions, were disposed to 
locate it at the east end of the church. The 
Loretto Chapel—which, it is suggested, may 





hereafter be discovered—is also mentioned 
Leland’s ‘Itinerary. A _ keen pi 
architect with a free hand would naturally, ‘we 
should have thovght—as cast-end chapels on 
at St. Albans, St. Bartholomew’s, Si hfield, 
Southwark, Westminster, and elsewhere—be ~ 
asa investigation. ee 
uch points should be remembered in co; é 
ing the psychical aspect of the matter" ae 
‘* communications ” were in ‘‘ automatic ” writ 
by “J. A.” All we can deduce from the letter. 
press about this gentleman is that his full name 
was John Alleyne and that he was a friend who 
shared Mr. Bond’s tastes. We should have liked 
to know a great deal more about him. The Latin 
which appears in the earlier ‘‘ communications ” 
is such as any one might use who had familiarized 
himself with Domesday, Inquisitiones Post 
Mortem, Dugdale, and the like. Some surpris- 
ingly modern architectural terms are used, such as 
* four-centred.” 

These remarks. are made, not with any intention 
of calling in question Mr. Bond’s bona fides, but 
rather to intimate our opinion that the discovery 
was not by any means indisputably due to super- 
natural agency—in a word, that it was quite 
possibly due to what was subjectively known to 
Mr. Bond and his friend. 


Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester. 
Vol. IV. Nos. 3 and 4. (Menehenien: University 
Press ; London, Longmans & Co., 28.) 

THE Bulletin of the celebrated Manchester libra; 

generally contains some first-rate reading, an 

this issue is well up to the mark. But the shortest 
contribution in it will perhaps claim the greatest 

amount of attention from readers of ‘N. & Q,,’ 

viz., Mr. William Poel’s ‘ Chronological Table 

shewing what is Proved and what is not Proved 
about Shakespeare’s Life and Work.’ It is 
arranged in two sheets, the first covering the 

Elizabethan period, 1564-1603; the second the 

Jacobean period, 1603-16. Readers will find 

treat of a different kind in Dr. Powicke’s ‘A. 

Puritan Idyll; or, the Rev. Richard Baxter's 

Love Story,’ a truly human document telling the 

story of a perfect married life. Another paper 

that will appeal strongly to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

is that by Dr. W. H. R. Rivers on ‘ Dreams and 

Primitive Culture.’ 





* Potices to Corresnandente. 


Cou. Fynmore, A. L., and M. H. Scotr.— 
Forwarded. 

H. S. BRANDRETH (‘‘In the name of the 
Prophet—figs ! ’’).—The words occur at the end 
of a paragraph in ‘ Johnson’s Ghost,’ No. X. of 
the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ by James and Horace 
Smith. 

ANEURIN WILLiAMs, Carnarvon (Rev. Thomas 
Smart Hughes).—He was born at Nuneaton in 
1786, and died Aug. 11, 1847. An account of 
him is to be found in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 

D. L. L. (Drake, “Duck,” “Gander,” 
**Goose,” derived from Hebrew’or Syriac). — The 
‘New English Dictionary,’ which represents 
best etymological scholarship of the time, lends 
no countenance to the Anglo-Israelite fancy for 
deriving these terms from Hebrew or Syriac. 











